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For more help getting ahead of your cloud of depression, 
ask your doctor about adding SEROQUEL. 


SEROQUEL »' is approved to treat major depressive disorder when added to an antidepressant. For many, taking SEROQUEL © © 
with an antidepressant was proven more effective for treating unresolved symptoms of depression than an antidepressant alone. 


Important Safety Information About SEROQUEL XR 


Elderly patients with dementia-related psychosis (having lost 
touch with reality due to confusion and memory loss) treated with 
this type of medicine are at an increased risk of death, compared 
to placebo (sugar pill). SEROQUEL XR is not approved for treating 
these patients. 


Antidepressants have increased the risk of suicidal thoughts and 
actions in some children, teenagers, and young adults. Patients 
of all ages starting treatment should be watched closely for 
worsening of depression, suicidal thoughts or actions, unusual 
changes in behavior, agitation, and irritability. Patients, families, 
and caregivers should pay close attention to any changes, 
especially sudden changes in mood, behaviors, thoughts, or 
feelings. This is very important when an antidepressant medicine 
is started or when the dose is changed. Report any change in 
these symptoms immediately to the doctor. SEROQUEL XR is not 
approved for patients under the age of 18 years. 
© Stop SEROQUEL XR and call your doctor right away if you have some 
or all of the following symptoms: high fever; stiff muscles; confusion; 
sweating; changes in pulse, heart rate, and blood pressure. These may 
be symptoms of neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS), a rare and 
serious condition that can lead to death 


© High blood sugar and diabetes have been reported with SEROQUEL XR 
and medicines like it. If you have diabetes or risk factors such as 
obesity or a family history of diabetes, your doctor should check 
your blood sugar before you start taking SEROQUEL XR and also 
during therapy. If you develop symptoms of high blood sugar or 
diabetes, such as excessive thirst or hunger, increased urination, or 
weakness, contact your doctor. Complications from diabetes can be 
serious and even life threatening 


© Increases in triglycerides and in LDL (bad) cholesterol and decreases 
in HDL (good) cholesterol have been reported with SEROQUEL XR. 
Your doctor should check your cholesterol levels before you start 
SEROQUEL XR and during therapy 


© Weight gain has been reported with SEROQUEL XR. Your doctor 
should check your weight regularly 


Tell your doctor about any movements you cannot contro! in your 
face, tongue, or other body parts, as they may be signs of a serious 
condition called tardive dyskinesia (TD). TD may not go away, even 
if you stop taking SEROQUEL XR. TD may also start after you stop 
taking SEROQUEL XR 


© Other risks include feeling dizzy or lightheaded upon standing, 
decreases in white blood cells (which can be fatal), or trouble 
swallowing. Tell your doctor if you experience any of these 


SEROQUEL XR Is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of companies. 
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© Before starting treatment, tell your doctor about all prescription and 
nonprescription medicines you are taking. Also tell your doctor if you 
have or have had low white blood cell count, seizures, abnormal 
thyroid tests, high prolactin levels, heart or liver problems, or 
cataracts. An eye exam for cataracts is recommended at the 
beginning of treatment and every 6 months thereafter 


© Since drowsiness has been reported with SEROQUEL XR, you should 
Not participate in activities such as driving or operating machinery 
until you know that you can do so safely. Avoid becoming overheated 
or dehydrated while taking SEROQUEL XR. Do not drink alcohol while 
taking SEROQUEL XR 


© Tell your doctor if you are pregnant or intend to become pregnant. 
Avoid breast-feeding while taking SEROQUEL XR 


o The most common side effects are drowsiness, dry mouth, 
constipation, dizziness, increased appetite, upset stomach, weight 
gain, fatigue, disturbance in speech and language, and stuffy nose 


© Do not stop taking SEROQUEL XR without talking to your doctor. 
Stopping SEROQUEL XR suddenly may cause side effects 


This is not a complete summary of safety information. Please discuss 
the full Prescribing Information with your health care provider. 


Indications 
SEROQUEL XR is a once-daily tablet approved in adults for add-on 


treatment to an antidepressant for patients with major depressive 


disorder (MDD) who did not have an adequate response to 
antidepressant therapy. 


Please see Brief Summary for prescription SEROQUEL XR, including 
Boxed Warnings, on adjacent pages. 


You are encouraged to report negative side effects of prescription 
drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


For questions to ask your doctor, visit SeroquelXR.com or 
call 1-866-331-3010. 


If you're without prescription coverage and can't afford your 
medication, AstraZeneca may be able to help. For more information, 
please visit AstraZeneca-us.com. 


Once-daily 


GJSEROQUEL ~ 


quetiapine fumarate 


extended-release tablets 


AstraZeneca ~ 








IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT SEROQUEL XR (SER-oh-kwell) 





Please read this summary carefully before you start 
taking SEROQUEL XR and each time you get a refill. 
There may be new information. 

No advertisement can provide all the information 
needed to determine if a drug is right for you or take 
the place of careful discussions with your health care 
provider. Only your health care provider has the 
training to weigh the risks and benefits of a 
prescription drug. 


What is the most important 
information | should know about 
SEROQUEL XR? 

Serious side effects may happen when you take 

SEROQUEL XR, including: 

* Risk of death in the elderly with dementia: 
Medicines like SEROQUEL XR can raise the risk of 
death in elderly people who have lost touch with 
reality due to confusion and memory loss 
(dementia). SEROQUEL XR is not approved for 
treating psychosis in the elderly with dementia. 

+ Risk of suicidal thoughts or actions: 
Antidepressant medicines, depression and other 
serious mental illnesses, and suicidal thoughts 
or actions: 

1. Antidepressant medicines may increase suicidal 
thoughts or actions in some children, teenagers, 
and young adults within the first few months of 
treatment. 

2. Depression and other serious mental illnesses 
are the most important causes of suicidal 
thoughts and actions. Some people may have a 
particularly high risk of having suicidal thoughts 
or actions. These include people who have 
(or have a family history of) depression, bipolar 
illness (also called manic-depressive illness), 
or suicidal thoughts or actions. 

3. How can | watch for and try to prevent suicidal 
thoughts and actions in myself or a family 
member? 

* Pay close attention to any changes, especially 
sudden changes, in mood, behaviors, 
thoughts, or feelings. This is very important 
when an antidepressant medicines started 
or when the dose is changed. 

* Call the health care provider right away to 
report new or sudden changes in mood, 
behaviors, thoughts, or feelings. 

* Keep all follow-up visits with the health care 
provider as scheduled. Call the health care 
provider between visits as needed, especially 
if you have concerns about symptoms. 

Call a health care provider right away if you or your 

family member has any of the following symptoms, 

especially if they are new, worse, or worry you: 

¢ thoughts about suicide or dying 

* attempts to commit suicide 

* mew or worse depression 

* mew or worse anxiety 

* feeling very agitated or restless 


* panic attacks 

* trouble sleeping (insomnia) 

* new or worse irritability 

* acting aggressive, being angry, or violent 

* acting on dangerous impulses 

* an extreme increase in activity and talking (mania) 
* other unusual changes in behavior or mood 


What else do | need to know about 


antidepressant medicines? 

* Never stop an antidepressant medicine without 
first talking to your health care provider. Stopping 
an antidepressant medicine suddenly can cause 
other symptoms. 

* Antidepressants are medicines used to treat 
depression and other illnesses. |t is important 
to discuss all the risks of treating depression and also 
the risks of not treating it, Patients and their families 
or other caregivers should discuss all treatment 
choices with the health care provider, not just the use 
of antidepressants. 

* Antidepressant medicines have other side effects. 
Talk to the health care provider about the side effects of 
the medicine prescribed for you or your family member. 

* Antidepressant medicines can interact with other 
medicines. Know all of the medicines that you or 
your family member take. Keep a list of all medicines 
to show the health care provider. Do not start new 
medicines without first checking with your health 
care provider. 

* Not all antidepressant medicines prescribed for 
children are FDA approved for use in children. 

Talk to your child's health care provider for more 
information. 


What is SEROQUEL XR? 


SEROQUEL XR is a prescription medicine used to treat 
major depressive disorder as add-on treatment with 
antidepressant medicines when your doctor determines 
that one antidepressant alone is not enough to treat your 
depression. 

SEROQUEL XR is not approved for patients under 18 
years of age. 


What are the symptoms of 

major depressive disorder (MDD)? 

* Feeling of sadness, emptiness, and increased 
tearfulness 

¢ Loss of interest in activities that you once enjoyed 

and loss of energy 

Problems focusing and making decisions 

Feeling of worthlessness or guilt 

Changes in sleep or eating patterns 

Thoughts of death or suicide 

¢ MDD symptoms last most of the day, nearly every 
day for at least two weeks, and interfere with daily life 
at home and at work 


For more information about SEROQUEL XR, 
visit www. SEROQUELXR.com or call 1-800-236-9933. 





What should | tell my health care 

provider before taking SEROQUEL XR? 

Before taking SEROQUEL XR, tell your health care 

provider if you have or have had 

* diabetes or high blood sugar in you or your family: 
your health care provider should check your blood 
sugar before you start SEROQUEL XR and also 
during therapy 

¢ high levels of total cholesterol, triglycerides or 

LDL-cholesterol or low levels of HDL-cholesterol 

low or high blood pressure 

low white blood cell count 

cataracts 

seizures 

abnormal thyroid tests 

high prolactin levels 

heart problems 

liver problems 

any other medical condition 

pregnancy or plans to become pregnant. It is not 

known if SEROQUEL XR will harm your unborn baby 

* breast-feeding or plans to breast-feed. It is not 
known if SEROQUEL XR will pass into your breast 
milk. You and your health care provider should 
decide if you will take SEROQUEL XR or breast-feed. 
You should not do both 

Tell the health care provider about all the medicines 

that you take or recently have taken including 

prescription medicines, nonprescription medicines, 

herbal supplements and vitamins. 

SEROQUEL XR and other medicines may affect each 

other causing serious side effects. SEROQUEL XR may 

affect the way other medicines work, and other 

medicines may affect how SEROQUEL XR works, 

Especially tell your health care provider if you take 

or plan to take medicines for 

* depression ¢ Parkinson's disease 

¢ high blood pressure ¢ trouble sleeping 

Also tell your health care provider if you take or plan to 

take any of these medicines: 

* phenytoin, divalproex or carbamazepine (for epilepsy) 

* barbiturates (to help you sleep) 

¢ rifampin (for tuberculosis) 

* glucocorticoids (steroids for inflammation) 

¢ thioridazine (an antipsychotic) 

¢ ketoconazole, fluconazole or itraconazole (for fungal 
infections) 

* erythromycin (an antibiotic) 

* protease inhibitors (for HIV) 

This is not a complete list of medicines that can affect or 

be affected by SEROQUEL XR. Your doctor can tell you if 

it is safe to take SEROQUEL XR with your other 

medicines. Do not start or stop any medicines while 

taking SEROQUEL XR without talking to your health care 

provider first. Know the medicines you take. Keep a list 

of your medicines to show your health care provider and 

pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 

Tell your health care provider if you are having a urine 

drug screen because SEROQUEL XR may affect your test 

results, Tell those giving the test that you are taking 

SEROQUEL XR. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT SEROQUEL XR 


spl should | take SEROQUEL XR? 
Take SEROQUEL XR exactly as your health care 
provider tells you to take it. Do not change the dose 
yourself. 
Take SEROQUEL XR by mouth, with a light meal 
or without food. 
SEROQUEL XR should be swallowed whole and 
not split, chewed or crushed. 
If you feel you need to stop SEROQUEL XR, talk with 
your health care provider first. 

If you suddenly stop taking SEROQUEL XR, you may 


High blood sugar (hyperglycemia): Increases 
in blood sugar can happen in some people who 
take SEROQUEL XR. Extremely high blood sugar 
can lead to coma or death. If you have diabetes or risk 
factors for diabetes (such as being overweight or a 
family history of diabetes) your health care provider 
should check your blood sugar before you start 
SEROQUEL XR and during therapy 
Call your health care provider if you have any of 
these symptoms of high blood sugar while taking 
SEROQUEL XR 

feel very thirsty 

need to urinate more than usual 


(continued) 


Common possible side effects with SEROQUEL XR 
include: 

drowsiness 

dry mouth 

constipation 

dizziness 

increased appetite 

upset stomach 

weight gain 

fatigue 

disturbance in speech and language 

stuffy nose 


experience side effects such as trouble sleeping or 
trouble staying asleep (insomnia), nausea, and vomiting. 
¢ Ifyou miss a dose, take it as soon as you remember. 


These are not all the possible side effects of 


feel very Canary SEROQUEL XR. For more information, ask your 


feel weak or tired 


If it is close to the next dose, skip the missed dose 
Just take the next dose at your regular time. Do not 
take 2 doses at the same time unless your health care 
provider tells you to. If you are not sure about your 
dosing, call your health care provider. 

If you take too much SEROQUEL XR, call your health 
care provider or poison control center at 
1-800-222-1222 right away or go to the nearest 
hospital emergency room. 


What should | avoid while taking 
SEROQUEL XR? 


Do not drive, operate machinery, or do other dangerous 
activities until you know how SEROQUEL XR affects you. 
SEROQUEL XR may make you drowsy. 
* Avoid getting overheated or dehydrated. 
Do not over-exercise. 
In hot weather, stay inside in a cool place if 
possible. 
Stay out of the sun. Do not wear too much or 
heavy clothing. 
— Drink plenty of water. 
Do not drink alcoho! while taking SEROQUEL XR. 
It may make some side effects of SEROQUEL XR 
worse, 


What are possible side effects 

of SEROQUEL XR? 

Also see “What is the most important information 

| should know about SEROQUEL XR?” at the beginning 

of this document. 

Serious side effects have been reported with 

SEROQUEL XR including: 

* Neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS): Tell your 
health care provider right away if you have some or 
all of the following symptoms: high fever, stiff 
muscles, confusion, sweating, changes in pulse, 
heart rate, and blood pressure. These may be 
symptoms of a rare and serious condition that can 
lead to death. Stop SEROQUEL XR and call your 
health care provider right away 


feel sick to your stomach 

feel confused, or your breath smells fruity 
High cholesterol and triglyceride levels in the blood 
(fat in the blood): Increases in total cholesterol, 
triglycerides and LDL (bad) cholesterol and 
decreases in HDL (good) cholesterol have been 
reported in clinical trials with SEROQUEL XR. 
You may not have any symptoms, so your health 
care provider should do blood tests to check your 
cholesterol and triglyceride levels before you start 
taking SEROQUEL XR and during therapy 
Increase in weight (weight gain): Weight gain has 
been seen in patients who take SEROQUEL XR so 
you and your health care provider should check your 
weight regularly 
Tardive dyskinesia: Tell your health care provider 
about any movements you cannot control in your 
face, tongue, or other body parts. These may be signs 
of a serious condition. Tardive dyskinesia may not go 
away, even if you stop taking SEROQUEL XR. Tardive 
dyskinesia may also start after you stop taking 
SEROQUEL XR 
Orthostatic hypotension (decreased blood pressure): 
lightheadedness or fainting caused by a sudden 
change in heart rate and blood pressure when rising 
too quickly from a sitting or lying position 
Increases in blood pressure: reported in children and 
teenagers. Your health care provider should check 
blood pressure in children and adolescents before 
starting SEROQUEL XR and during therapy. 
SEROQUEL XR is not approved for patients under 
18 years of age 
Low white blood cell count 
Cataracts 
Seizures 
Abnormal thyroid tests: Your health care provider may 
do blood tests to check your thyroid hormone level 
Increases in prolactin levels: Your health care 
provider may do blood tests to check your prolactin 
levels 
Increases in liver enzymes: Your health care 
provider may do blood tests to check your liver 
enzyme levels 
Long lasting and painful erection 
Difficulty swallowing 


For more information about SEROQUEL XR, 
visit www. SEROQUELXR.com or call 1-800-236-9933. 


health care provider or pharmacist. 

Call your health care provider for medical advice 
about side effects. You may report side effects to 
FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088 


How should | store SEROQUEL XR? 

¢ Store SEROQUEL XR at room temperature, between 
59°F to 86°F (15°C to 30°C) 

¢ Keep SEROQUEL XR and all medicines out of the 
reach of children 


What are the ingredients in 
SEROQUEL XR? 


Active ingredient: quetiapine fumarate 

Inactive ingredients: lactose monohydrate, 
microcrystalline cellulose, sodium citrate, 
hypromeliose, and magnesium stearate. The film 
coating for all SEROQUEL XR tablets contain 
hypromellose, polyethylene glycol 400 and titanium 
dioxida, In addition, yellow iron oxide (50, 200 and 
300 mg tablets) and red iron oxide (50 mg tablets) 
are included in the film coating of specific strengths. 


General information about 
SEROQUEL XR 

Do not take SEROQUEL XR unless your health care 
provider has prescribed it for you for your condition. 
Do not share SEROQUEL XR with other people, even 
if they have the same condition. It may harm them. 
NOTE: This summary provides important information 
about SEROQUEL XR. For more information about 
SEROQUEL XR, talk with your health care provider 
or pharmacist or call 1-800-236-9933. You can ask 
your health care provider for full Prescribing Information 
about SEROQUEL XR that is written for health care 
providers and discuss it with him or her. 


SEROQUEL XR is a registered trademark of the AstraZeneca group of 
companies 

©2010 AstraZeneca 

AstraZeneca Pharmaceuticals LP 

Wilmington, DE 19850 
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To Our Readers 


What We Learned in Detroit. 
From a house in the city, we covered its 
struge¢| The moral: Detroit bri 
with tales of shock, inspiration and hope 


mS 
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YOU MAY RECALL THAT A YEAR AGO, WE, | 
the editorsofTime andotherTimeInc. | 
magazines, purchased a house in Detroit 
and announced that it would become 
the hub for a year of journalistic focus 
on America’s most challenged large city. 
At the time, I said in this space that we 
aimed to bring “a sense of surprise, dis- 
covery, enlightenment, horror, joy, inspi- 
ration and fun to the reality of Detroit.” 
Ultimately, you'll have to be the judge 
of how we performed, but I can tell you 
that from our perspective, it wasatremen- | 
dous experience—fascinating, energizing, 
challenging, enduring and indeed fun. 
In all, we ran about 55 stories in our print 
magazines, including covers of TIME, 
Fortune and Sports ILLUSTRATED and 
articles in PEOPLE, ESSENCE, ALL You, 
REAL SimPLE and Gotr. We published 
nearly 200 stories online and presented 46 
video stories on CNNMoney.com alone. 
The Detroit Blog on Time.com produced 
more than 750 posts and recorded more 
than 1.5 million page views. The most 
popular post was by one of our 11 high 
school bloggers, Taylor Trammell, who 
wrote about being teased for her proper 
grammar ina piece called “I Don’t ‘Speak 
White,” which had nearly 40,000 page 
views. (Welcome to mass media, Taylor.) 
We featured 10 Questions with Elmore 
Leonard, Aretha Franklin and Michigan 
Governor Jennifer Granholm. From the 
real moms of Grosse Pointe to the Arab 
Americans of Dearborn, from car czar 
Steven Rattner’s exclusive first-person ac- 
count of the auto bailout to Dan Okrent’s 
elegiac lament on the state of his home- 
town, we tried to cover all things Detroit: 
education, technology, grandmothers, 
urban farming and, of course, politics. 
We also used the D-Shack, as Detroit- 
area native Kid Rock dubbed our house, 
to host more than 20 events, from a back- 
yard hot-dog party for our neighbors to 
more formal affairs with such guests as 
Ford’s Alan Mulally and Mayor Dave Bing. 
For some of us, the experience was 
immersive. TIME correspondent Steven 
Gray, a New Orleans native who lived full 
time in the D-Shack (and co-wrote with 
Okrent the story in this week’s issue), 


came to the post with a keen interest in 
urban policy. He now has an even keener 
| sense of urban reality, which should stand 
| him in good stead as he moves to his new 
assignment as a correspondent for TIME 
in Washington. For others the Detroit ex- 
| perience was more episodic but just as en- 
| lightening. Gor discovered an inspiring 
urban golf program for youth, and Sports 
ILLUSTRATED profiled an autoworker 
turned champion bowler. Money sent in 
experts to assess questions like whether a 
$6,900 house in Detroit is a bargain. 

Our reportorial assault on the city 
was met by locals with both enthusiasm 
and skepticism. Some of our competitors 
viewed the whole thing as a stunt. But if 
so, it was a damned effective one, expos- 
ing audiences across the U.S. toa broad 
view of issues and lessons that matter not 
| just in Detroit but to all Americans. 

We're not abandoning Detroit asa 
| subject for coverage in our magazines. 
| But we are, as planned, closing down 
the D-Shack and returning to a more 
conventional approach. We've put the 
house on the market for what we paid 
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One city, one year Our 
Detroit house was lodging 
for dozens of journalists; 
Steven Gray served as 
bureau chief and full-time 
resident. Time Inc. plans to 
sell the house and give the 
proceeds to charity 


for it ($99,000), and we are guaranteeing 
a donation of $100,000, divided equally 
among four nonprofit organizations with 
big stakes in the future of the city’s youth. 
I would be remiss not to thank a few 
folks who were instrumental in pulling 
off this project: Rick Tetzeli, who helped 
conceive and launch it; Steve Koepp, who 
ably took the reins from him midcourse; 
and Kristy Erdodi, who ran the D-Shack 
and is now reporting from Detroit for 
Prope. I would also like to thank our 
11 student bloggers for their enthusiasm, 
hard work and talent. Most of them are 
off to college, and we hope their experience 
with us gave them a sense of accomplish- 
ment and confidence. 


qos 


John Huey, TIME INC,’S EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


TIME osecbes 22, 2010 












“ Most accidents occur close to home. 
Isn't that where your agent shovld be? ” 


- Prof. Nathaniel Burke 
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Unlike many insurance companies, Farmers Insurance prides itself on providing our customers with personal support 
from agents living near you. The University of Farmers’—an es 2d insurance education institution—takes the 
"es 


best agents from your area and trains them to be even better. When they're ready, we send them back to your 
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community to start serving you. To learn what a locally based Farmers agent can do for you, head to tarmers.com 
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10 Questions. The author’s new book, 


Luka and the Fire of Life, is out Nov. 16. Salman 
Rushdie will now take your questions 


How is your new novel different 
from your earlier work? 

Eugene Hong, NORMAL, ILL. 
It has a lot in common with 
{my first children’s book,] 
Haroun and the Sea of Stories. 
The two are a kind of pair 
because they are the books 
that I wrote for my two sons. 
In that sense, they’re different 
from all the others because 
they have this desire to talk to 
younger readers and not just 
to grownups. 


The parent in Luka and Haroun 
is a teller of tales. Is it difficult 
for you as a writer to keep that 
fire and inspiration alive? 
Alexandra Sereda, 

CARLSBAD, CZECH REPUBLIC 
Every time you finish a book, 
you have a terrible feeling that 
there’s just never going to be 
another one. But fortunately, 
so far, the next one has always 
shown up. I love to do it. I 
would do it if 1 weren’t paid. I 
prefer to be paid. 


Where does your distinct prose 
style come from? 
Hussein Roshdy, 

ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 
[had to find it. The clues were 
the way in which people 
in Indian cities speak. The 
spoken language is very play- 
ful, and it mingles words 
from two or three languages. 
I had never really seenina 
book a representation of that 
language. I wanted to find an 
English that felt like that poly- 
glot speech. 


It is often said that it’s impos- 
sible to describe India in one 
word. Could you please try? 











D. Kumar, BRUSSELS | 


When | was writing Midnight's 
Children in the late ’7os, I 
thought the thing [about 
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India] that is unlike anywhere 
else is multitude—the sheer 
numbers of people. How do 
you represent that multitude? 
You tell a crowd of stories. You 
literally overcrowd your nar- 
rative, so that your main story 
has to push its way through. 


You are working on a memoir. Is 
it harder to write about your life 
than to write fiction? 

David Breyers, DETROIT 
It’s easier because you know 
the story. It’s harder because 
you're dealing with living 
people. Questions of appro- 
priateness and taste come in. 
I remember the great writer 
Rousseau, when he wrote 
his memoir Confessions, his 
philosophy was absolute 


truth all the time. If you upset | 
| If you could go back, would you 





| think that’s a good principle. 
| Ifyou don’t tell the truth, why 
| bother to write the book? 


Which is worse: Having a 
fatwa placed upon you, or 
constantly being asked what 
it is like to live with a fatwa 
against you? 
Kyle Lauterer, 

COLORADO SPRINGS 
[Laughs.] It’s close. No, clearly 
the [fatwa] itself is worse. But 
what was for me very worry- 
ing fora long time is that 
somehow the scale of that 
event was so large that people 


| saw me as simply somebody 
| in that news story, rather than 
| aperson who had been writ- 


ing books for a long time and 
who had continued to do so. 





| Nope. I’m perfectly happy 


have done things differently 
with The Satanic Verses? 
Srina Ansella, 
JAKARTA 


with it. It’s one of my better 
books. Books, in the end, are 
not defined by the people who 
don’t like them. What hap- 
pened to this book is that only 
the people who did not like 

it got to speak. Now it’s the 
other way around. 


If you could pick any two 
groups in the world and make 
them get along, which groups 
would it be and why? 

Tyler Park, DAVIS, CALIF. 
The obvious answer to that is 
the Muslim world and the rest 
of the world. But it’s more com- 
plex than that because a lot of 
the battle is not between Islam 
and the West. It is inside the 
Muslim world, between those 
forces that are authoritarian 
and those who object to that. 


Which of your books would you 

like to see adapted for film? 
Robert Lopez, MADISON, WIS. 

There’s a project right now 

to make a film of Midnight's 

Children, and I've written 

the screenplay. It’s going to 

be directed by the Canadian- 

Indian director Deepa Mehta. 


What will you do when you are 


| no longer interested in writing? 








Tommaso IIlluminato, 
SAO PAULO 

I don’t foresee that day. I can’t 
think of anything else I would 
do. So I better do this. ™ 


VIDEO AT TIME.COM 
To watch 
interviews with 
- Salman Rushdie 
and other newsmakers, go to 
time.com/10questions 
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“You don't want to spend 
years building youv business just 
so a hacker can Yetre early.” 


Threat Research Manager 
Trend Micro 





Like any good predator, cybercriminals go for the easy kill, and small businesses are a prime target. Using malicious 
software called bots hackers break into computers, steal banking pass codes, and drain cash from small business 
accounts before anyone notices. Many victims actually have an Internet security solution in place at the time of 
attack, but it just isn't good enough. Trend Micro's Worry-Free™ Business Security is different. It provides all-in-one 
protection that stops attacks like these before they reach you. You just set it and forget it. We do the rest. 


Think your current Internet security is good enough? Think again. TR E N D. 
Try our free Threat Protection Toolkit and see what's getting through. MICRO 


Securing Your Web World 


Postcard: Fort McMurray. 4s cane: 


i biggest 


mines the world’s sex 
indigenous group lox 


Digging deep into the oil-sands debate 


BY BRYAN WALSH 


YT) 
Ond 


OR A MAN WHOSE FIRSTCLAIMTO | 
F fame was directing a movie about 

a robot Armageddon, James 
Cameron can still appreciate a good 
machine. Since the success of his film 
Avatar, Cameron has become an out- 
spoken environmentalist, but he’s also 
an engineer at heart, and as we sit in 
a helicopter hovering above northern 
Alberta's limitless boreal forest—taking | 
an airborne tour of the mines and pipes 
and rigs that are rewriting the rules 
of the great oil game—he can’t help 
but marvel at the sight below. This is 
Canada’s oil-sands country, home to | 
the world’s second biggest petroleum 
reserves after Saudi Arabia, and Cameron 
has come here at the invitation of the 
local First Nations indigenous com- 
munity, which fears what the mining 
and waste are doing to its land. “I hadn't 
realized just how extensive it is,” he says. 
“But my question is whether it should be 
done faster or slower?” 

That question isn’t just Cameron’s. 
Alberta’s oil sands (or tar sands if you're 
against them) represent an enormously 
valuable resource for Canada and the U.S. 
Canada is already the biggest exporter of 
oil to the U.S., and the nearly 200 billion 
bbl. of oil available in the Albertan sands 
could make Canada richer and help 
shift the U.S. away from its politi- 
cally problematic dependence 
on Middle Eastern oil. But 
nothing comes easy, and 
oil-sands development 
can be devastating to the 
environment, leading to 
water and air pollution and 
scarring the land for decades. 
“Tar sands are a global issue,” says 
Clayton Thomas-Muller of the Indigenous 
Environmental Network, who escorted 
Cameron on some of his tour. “But it’s the 
communities here who are really affected.” 

Cameron, a native of Ontario, had 
an opportunity to get both sides of the 
story. Accompanied by a few nervous 
energy executives, he toured a handful 


| of the major oil-sands sites near the 
Albertan boomtown of Fort McMurray. 
Even with friendly experts touting all 
that the energy companies had done to 
clean up the oil-sands developments, 
there’s no avoiding just how extensively 
industry has altered the land. The first 
generation of Albertan oil-sands develop 
ment involved open-pit mining, and 
there are still vast chunks carved out of 
what was once forest, though some ex- 
hausted sites are being reclaimed. 
The story was a little different at 
newer developments that em- 
ployed a process called in situ 
mining. Instead of digging the 
sands from the surface, in situ 
involves injecting steam deep 
into the ground, which heats 
the sands into a viscous liquid 
and allows them to be pumped to the 
surface like conventional oil. The result 
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tion, less pollution—and as he toured 
the facility, Cameron “geeked out,” pep- 
pering his guides with technical ques 
tions. But in situ has its own drawbacks. 
Lots of natural gas is needed to generate 
all that steam, and the carbon footprint 


is cleaner on the surface—less deforesta- 


t oil reserves, one 
ks to James Cameron for help. 





Scarred earth A pickup truck drives past a a pond of oil- sand by- products i in Fort McMurray 


from a barrelful of oil sands can be 
significantly higher than with conven- 
tional oil. That worries Cameron. “We're 
not talking about a millennial scale for 
climate change now,” he says. “We're 


| talking decades”—and oil sands might 


speed up that catastrophe. 
For the indigenous people of Alberta, 


| the catastrophe is hitting now. In the 





tiny, isolated village of Fort Chipewyan, 
downstream from the massive oil-sands 
mines, community members packed a 
town hall to see Cameron. They told sto- 
ries of water pollution from the mines’ 
tailings ponds, higher cancer rates and 
early deaths. It was practically a scene 
from Avatar, with Cameron as the hero 
come to save a village from the predation 
of development. “This will be a fight, 
but if we all stand united, we can draw 
a line in the sand here,” said Cameron to 
the group. But the oil sands aren’t going 


| away. There are plans to build a huge 


new pipeline to the U.S., cementing the 
oil sands’ role in American energy. In 
Alberta, for now at least, the machines 
will keep rolling, the oil will keep 
flowing, and not even the creator of the 
Terminator i is likely to stop it. a 
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Business Books. the 30-year history 
of the 2007-09 financial crisis. How Wall Street fed 
the sleazy subprime-mortgage industry 
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1 Sa fOr NOCERA 


All the Devils Are 
Here: The Hidden 
History of the 
Financial Crisis 
Bethany McLean and 
Joe Nocera 
(Portfolio/Penguin; 
380 pages) 





WHEN THE FINANCIAL 
crisis of this decade is 
being taught in business 
schools in the next, All 
the Devils Are Here could 
be the textbook. 
Bethany McLean and 
Joe Nocera methodically 
reconstruct the 30 years 
that culminated in the 
Great Recession, years in 
which Wall Street’s 
relentless greed and 
Washington’s 
delusional regulators 
jointly built a time 
bomb—and thwarted 





any attempt to disarm it. 
Weare familiar with 
the blast’s wreckage: 
WaMu, Bear Stearns, 
Countrywide, Lehman. 
But the details in Devils 
tell us that every culprit 
of the meltdown—lax 
risk management, 
crooked subprime 
lenders, risky bonds— 
hada precursor. We 
didn’t learn from 
history, and we repeated 
it, catastrophically. 
Devils does its best 
work in connecting 
the culpable—from 
Lewis Ranieri, a creator 
of mortgage-backed 
securities in the late 
’708, to Fannie Mae boss 
David Maxwell, who 
paved the way for the 
agency to buy mortgage 
bonds in the ’8os, bonds 
graded AAA in the 
2000s by outfits like 
Moody’s, whose CEO, 
Brian Clarkson, fouled 
a proud corporate 
culture by whoring 
ratings for earnings. 
Former Fed chairman 


Alan Greenspan’s rep 
takes one more ding 

in the slapdown of 
Brooksley Born, the 
commodities regulator 
who had the temerity to 
suggest that derivatives 
be regulated. She lost, 
and we lost, when 
derivatives blew up the 
whole system. 

The depth of 
reporting is enormous. 
Nocera, a New York 
Times columnist, can 
take apart businesses as 
well as anyone. McLean, 
a former securities 
analyst turned journo 
(both were colleagues of 
mine at FORTUNE) 
famously exposed 
Enron’s profits as 
phantom. 

If anything, the 
weight of the reporting 
makes Devils a little 
slower than some of 
the other breathless 
tell-alls about the 
crisis. But it’s a small 
price to pay for this 
level of illumination. 
—BY BILL SAPORITO 





The Monster: How 
a Gang of Predatory 
Lenders and Wall 
Street Bankers 
Fleeced America— 
and Spawned a 
Global Crisis 
Michael W. Hudson 


(Times Books; 365 pages) 


OF ALL THE RAPACIOUS 
and repulsive players 
in the financial 
meltdown, none 
were more rapacious 
and repulsive than 
subprime-mortgage 
lenders. And according 
to Michael Hudson, 
clinging to the bottom 
of that cesspool was 
Ameriquest Mortgage. 
“We are all here to 
makeasmuchf 
money as possible. 
Bottom line. Nothing 
else matters,” he quotes 
from an Ameriquest 
manager’s e-mail. 

The subprime 
industry put millions 


of people in lousy, high- 


cost mortgages because 
it had help. Hudson 
follows the trail of 
loans to borrowers 
with insufficient 
income, collateral or 
documentation—or all 
three—through “the 
mortgage-financing 
pipeline that began 
with Ameriquest and 
extended through Wall 
Street’s most respected 
investment houses.” 
Whereas much of 
the reporting of the 
economic meltdown 


has been focused on 
Wall Street, Hudson has 
a talent for describing 
what was happening on 
the ground. He takes us 
ona tour of the financial 
carnival tent pitched 

by subprime factories 
like Ameriquest. The 
place was characterized 
by sleazy lending 
pitches and fraudulent 
techniques up front, 
while behind the 
scenes there was booze, 
cocaine and strippers, 
plus a ton of money for 
motivation. The loan 
officers hired were 
young and unseasoned 
so they would be more 
ethically malleable. 

We also meet the 
man behind of much of 
our subprime madness; 
the late Roland Arnall. 
Mysterious, indulgent 
and ultimately 
fabulously rich, he not 
only founded 
Ameriquest but also 
trained cronies who 
would form other 
subprime ventures. 

The book zeroes 
in on the relationship 
Ameriquest had with 
Lehman Brothers— 
the biggest subprime 
enabler. Ameriquest 
and its related 
companies packaged 
more than $170 billion 
in subprime loans into 
mortgage-bond deals. 
Lehman went bust. 
Ameriquest settled 
its biggest class action 
for $295 million. Did 
some people borrow 
beyond their means? 
Certainly. But as 
Hudson demonstrates, 
the public was no 
match for an industry 
that lived off deceit 
fueled by Wall Street. 
—BY ANDREA SACHS @ 
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business owners in front of the people they needed to 


see — for free. This year we're doing it again 
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How readers responded 
FAVORABLE CRITICAL 


Change We Can’t Believe! 
Asa longtime libertarian, I very much 
enjoyed David Von Drehle’sinsightfuland | 
entertaining look at the movement [“The _| 
Party Crashers,” Nov. 8]. However, most 
libertarians I know consider themselves 
not right wing but members of a distinc- 
tive political movement that is neither 
right nor left. And libertarians are not 
“pro-marijuana.” Although we strongly 
favor relegalizing marijuana (and other 
drugs), it’s not because we endorse drug 
use. It’s because we are pro-freedom. 

James W. Harris, RYDAL, GA. | 


| 1.0.U., U.S.A. 

In “Debt Doesn’t Matter,” Zachary Kara- 
bell misses the point [Nov. 8]. Voter anger 
is not about government spending. It is 
about the ineffectiveness of the spending. 
Almost $800 billion in stimulus money 
was spent creating public-sector jobs, as 
well as temporary construction jobs that 
will end and then require more unem 
ployment wages. If the Administration 
proposes a new spending plan aimed at 
creating private-sector manufacturing 

and service-industry jobs, the Republi- 

cans and the voters will support it. 

Hemant Shah, 1RV1NE, CALIF. | 


Throughout your issue, you refer to Rand 
Paul—a man who would shred social 


‘You say Obama 


effect change. If winners Marco Rubio and 
Paul don’t act as they promised, out they go 
until we finally elect people with integrity. | 

Shelley Perkins, DEMING, N.M. | 


Ralph Thomas, PORTLAND, ORE., on 
“Can Obama Change the Game Again?,” 
Nov. 8 


programs in favor of big-fish-eat-little-fish 
unfettered capitalism—as a “populist.” 
Paul's politics are about as far from popu- hoped to transcend 
lism as one can possibly get. . im? 

Alexander Neilson, SEATTLE | partisanship net 

_ His Administration 

A cover question— But can they is the most 
govern?”—patronizing. The answer? They 
can't be any worse! Americans have finally closed, arrogant 
discovered that with a little effort, we can one in years.’ 


What scares me most is that there is no dis- 
cussion of the qualifications of these candi- 
dates with respect to education or problem 
solving. We choose leaders on the basis of 
slogans and attack ads—and hope they have 
the skills to manage the federal govern- 
ment, a multitrillion-dollar organization. 
Lee Jaslow, SPRINGDALE, ARK. 





To feature Meg Whitman, Rubio, Pauland | 
Christine O'Donnell on your cover a few days | 
before the critical midterm electionsisrep- | 
rehensible. Why not simply endorse them? | 

Thomas Hauck, GLOUCESTER, MASS. | 
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| Karabell says that relatively speaking, the 


| The reality of nuclear power is grim at best. 


| this country embraced nuclear power. Let’s 


| people from other lands to see value in and 


The Party 
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federal debt burden has not changed much 
in 20 years. The U.S. Treasury reported fed- | 
eral debt in the first quarter of 2010 at 89% 
of GDP, up from 51% in 1988, While the 
amount the government spends servicing 
that debt is low now, any spike in interest 
rates would change that in a fat hurry. And 
rates won't stay near zero for long. 

John Knoerle, cH1CAGO 


| 
Going Nuclear 
Re “A Reactor Revival” [Nov. 8]: How does | 
Joe Klein propose to getthe hugeamount | 
of nuclear waste from these reactors to a | 
“safe” repository so no one is harmed? The 
nuclear-waste transport and storage solu 
tions of both Japan and France are spotty at 
best. Also, each reactor is a terrorist target. 


Pete Sipp, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


We are not any closer to energy indepen- 
dence than we ever were, and it’s been too 
long. I live on the St. Lawrence River. With 
some careful planning, ro reactors could 
be built along this river, and they would 
displace fewer than 2,500 people. It’stime | 





be smart and doit. 
Dave Berger, ALEXANDRIA BAY, N.Y. 


Detroit’s Melting Pot 

What the Arab Americans are doing for 
Detroit is a lot like what the Chinese did 
for Flushing, N.Y.,and other immigrant 
groups have done elsewhere [“Detroit’s 
Unlikely Saviors,” Nov. 8}. It’s just one more 
reason for a sensible national immigration 
policy for our nation of immigrants. It 

has taken hardworking, entrepreneurial 


revive places we natives have tired of and 
discarded. That’s something decades of city 
planning failed to do. 

John L. Gann Jr., GLEN ELLYN, ILL. 
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Person of the Year. 


The nominations are in 


Andre 
Agassi, 
retired tennis 
champion and 
founder of the 
Andre Agassi 
College Prepara 
tory Academy 


Lauren 
Zalaznick, 
president, NBC 
Universal 
Women and Life 
style Entertain 
ment Networks 


Tim White, 
paleontologist 
and professor, 
University of 
California, 
Berkeley 


Dr. Steven 
Nissen, 
chairman, 

Department of 

Cardiovascular 
Medicine, 
Cleveland Clinic 
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The nominee is: the American 
student. I deserve better. Far bet 
ter. Ineed my teachers to be better 
trained and held accountable for 
their performance. I want you 

to expect excellence from me. 

My future is at stake, and I’m not 
equipped for a 21st century world. 
If you all lay aside your agendas, 
you can create a groundswell that 
will lift me to college and beyond. If 
only there were a children’s union. 


For better or for worse, Julian 
Assange has changed the accessi 
bility to knowledge of the two wars 
that involve the U.S., within a mat 
ter of months. He has also put jour 
nalistic integrity on a knife-blade 
edge: What is the responsibility of 
the journalist to make public or 
keep private? The very name Wiki 
Leaks raises the issue of digital me 
dia with respect to politics, society 
and culture. 


Documentary filmmaker Charles 
Ferguson’s brilliant Inside Job 
reveals how a small but astonish 
ingly greedy Wall Street cabal 
swindled us—and how our 
bipartisan government and aca 
demia participated. By creating a 
film that will inspire millions of 
citizens to choose leaders strong 
enough to stand up to the addic 
tions of money and power, Fer 
guson has made a real difference. 


I have an offbeat suggestion. For 
the last 25 years, Larry King has 
interviewed heads of state, kings, 
scoundrels, politicians, scientists 
and every variety of international 
figure. On Dec. 16 he will end 

his 25-year reign as the world’s 
most influential interviewer. I 
can’t think of someone more in 
fluential over such a long period 
of time. 


of tomorrow 
doesn't happen 


without 
the innovators 
of yesterday. 
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The Moment 


THREE DAYS AFTER THE DEMOCRATS’ DEFEAT IN THE U.S. 
I I IO}IO: Jakarta midterm elections, Barack Obama headed out on his longest 
overseas journey as President: a 10-day tour of Asia, where 
his foreign fans far outstrip his domestic ones. The itinerary included visits to India (the world’s 
largest democracy) and Indonesia (the world’s biggest Muslim-majority democracy), then on toa 
pair of global summits in South Korea (a dictatorship turned democracy) and Japan (democratic 
Asia’s largest economy). Where did Obama not go? Decidedly undemocratic China, whose recent 
blustering over slights real and imagined has got Asian nations thinking that staying in Uncle 
Sam’s good books is a useful insurance policy if the dragon really starts to breathe fire. But don’t 
expect China to sit back while the U.S. polishes its image in the region; a day before Obama visited 
Indonesia, where he spent part of his childhood, China announced plans to invest $6.6 billion in 
developing the nation’s woeful infrastructure. The struggle between the U.S. and China for Asia’s 
hearts and minds has only just begun. —ByY HANNAH BEECH 
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Police clashed with antiglobalization protesters 
ahead of the Nov. 11 summit 


1 | Seoul 
Stakes High at Global Summit 


Global unease over the U.S. Federal 
Reserve's quantitative-easing plan, which 
will inject $600 billion into the economy, 
created a tense diplomatic environment 
ahead of the Group of 20 summit in Seoul. 
Big exporters such as China and Germany 
voiced frustrations with QE2 (as the Fed’s 
plan is known), claiming the flood of 
money will devalue the dollar and imperil 
the competitiveness of other economies. 
President Obama challenged such claims, 
saying that stimulating spending in the 
U.S. was in everyone’s interest. Other 
macroeconomic sore points, including 
banking and exchange rates, are also 
expected to dominate the G-20 discussion. 
While China wants to spur domestic 
consumer spending, the odds of Beijing’s 
agreeing to allow its undervalued 

currency to rise are very low. 
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2 | Jakarta 


Muslim 
Outreach, 
Part ll 


More than a year 
since he addressed 
the Muslim 

world from Cairo, 
President Obama 
reached out once 
again during his 
visit to Indonesia, 
the world’s most 


| populous Muslim 


country. Speaking 
before thousands at 
a Jakarta university, 
Obama repeated 
the now familiar 
refrain that the 

U.S. is not at war 
with Islam and 
extolled Indonesia's 
pluralistic 
democracy as an 
example to other 
Muslim-majority 
nations. But polls 
suggest that the 
tide of goodwill 
generated earlier by 
Obama has ebbed, 
with many Muslims 
disappointed 

by the U.S.'s 
continued wars 
overseas and its 
inability to get the 
Middle East peace 
process going. 


. Pee es, a 
Supporters of Peace Prize winner and jailed 


Years since the late singer Jim Morrison was 
convicted of indecent exposure at a Miami concert: 
Florida Governor Charlie Crist is considering a pardon 
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Guineans queue outside a polling station in the 
capital, Conakry, during the Nov. 7 election 


| 4|China 


Political Crackdown Intensifies 


Beijing imposed more travel restrictions 
on Chinese rights advocates in an 
attempt to prevent activists from 
attending this year’s Nobel Peace Prize 
ceremony in Norway. The new measures 
include detention and surveillance 

and accompany a steady drumbeat of 
anti-Nobel rhetoric. The prizewinner, 
prominent dissident Liu Xiaobo, remains 
behind bars, and his wife is under house 
arrest in Beijing. 


dissident Liu Xiaobo hold a candlelight vigil 
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3 | Guinea 
An Election 
At Last 

After weeks of 
violent clashes 
between rival ethnk 
groups, Guineans 
peacefully cast 
ballots to determine 
who would be the 
African nation’s 
first democratically 
elected President. 
The vote comes 
after 52 years 

of military rule, 
which ended last 
fall following the 
massacre of 157 
antigovernment 
protesters Ina 
stadium. 


5 | Oklahoma 


Shari‘a-Law 
Ban Blocked 


Though more than 
70% of Oklahomans 
voted in an Election 
Day referendum to 
ban considering 
or using Shari'a 0! 
international law 
in state courts, 

a federal judge 
temporarily block! 
the measure after? 
lawsult was filed) 
a Muslim resident 
of the state. The 
sult claims that 
law violates the - 
First Amendment! 
establishment 
clause cone’ 
religion and that 
it has no sec’ 
purpose. But the 


| jaw’s supporters # 


the judge’s 


| goes against 
| voter will. 


Length, in minutes, of a silent “sone 
released to commemorate the 
anniversary of the end of Worl 
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6| Paris 
A New Gas Guzzler 


Global energy use will grow 36% by the 


year 2035, spurred mostly by China's rapid 
increase in energy consumption, according 


to the International Energy Agency’s 
annual report. China overtook the U.S. in 
2009 to become the largest energy user, 


and its per ae consumption— ‘currently 


one-fifth the U.S.’s—is expected to rise 


over the coming decades, with automobile 


use projected to increase tenfold. 


Primary energy demand 
in the U.S. and China 


(MTOE; energy output equivalent 
to 1 million metric tons of oll) 
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ew 


Pursuing 
Al-Awlaki 


A Yemeni judge 
ordered the arrest of 
Anwar al-Awlaki, a 
radical cleric linked 
to several U.S. 
terrorist plots. Two 
days later, a video 
was released of the 
American-born al- 
Awlaki—believed 

to be a force in the 
Yemen-based al- 
Qaeda in the Arabian 
Peninsula—calling 
for death to Ameri- 
cans. But his follow- 
ers will see less of 
him: YouTube has 


| removed videos of 


some of his sermons. 





16. 5% = 


Proportion of fatal U.S. 
automobile crashes that 
involve a drowsy driver 











AVote Without Hope 


In a foregone conclusion, the 

main political party backed by 
Burma’s ruling junta claimed an 
overwhelming victory in the country’s 
first election in 20 years. Foreign 
journalists and observers were barred 
from monitoring the vote, which has 


| been widely dismissed abroad as a 
| rubber stamp for Burma's repressive 
| military regime. 
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9| Cong 
Polio Emergency Declared 


The U.N. prepared to vaccinate hun- 
dreds of thousands of people as a polio 
scare swept through the port city of 
Pointe-Noire. More than 200 cases of 
paralysis—one of the disease’s main 
symptoms—and about 100 deaths were 





| reported; officials blamed the lack of 
| recentimmunization campaigns on the 


— $42... 


country’s political instability. The dis- 
ease was thought to have been eradicat- 
ed in the Republic of the Congo in 2000. 
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CLASHES BREAK OUT 
The long-disputed 
territory saw its worst 
violence in decades after 
Moroccan security 
forces dismantled a 
protest camp set up by 
thousands of Saharawi. 
The flare-up arose 

as another round of 
U.N.-mediated talks 
between Morocco and 
the pro-independence 
Polisario Front—both of 
which claim sovereignty 
over the area—were 
about to commence. The 
meetings ended without 
a resolution. 


* | Who's 
Rapping in 
Zimbabwe: 


| President Robert 


Mugabe, 86, is the 
unlikely star of several 
music videos by African 
group the Born Free 
Crew. According to the 
Guardian, the group set 
a recording of the aged 
leader mocking “old 
white folks’ behinds” to 
a dance beat. He is also 
shown using a Shona- 
language slang equiva- 


| lent of “Wassup?” 


Although the despot 
didn't create the videos, 
he reportedly approves 
of them as a way to 
appeal to young voters 
ahead of next 

year’s elections. 
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Amount of money defrauded from a New York 
City-based Holocaust fund over the past 
MILLION 16 years, according to federal prosecutors 
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Police clashed with antiglobalization protesters 
ahead of the Nov. 11 summit 


1| Seoul 
Stakes High at Global Summit 


Global unease over the U.S. Federal 
Reserve's quantitative-easing plan, which 
will inject $600 billion into the economy, 
created a tense diplomatic environment 
ahead of the Group of 20 summit in Seoul. 
Big exporters such as China and Germany 
voiced frustrations with QE2 (as the Fed’s 
plan is known), claiming the flood of 
money will devalue the dollar and imperil 
the competitiveness of other economies. 
President Obama challenged such claims, 
saying that stimulating spending in the 
U.S. was in everyone’s interest. Other 
macroeconomic sore points, including 
banking and exchange rates, are also 
expected to dominate the G-20 discussion. 
While China wants to spur domestic 
consumer spending, the odds of Beijing’s 
agreeing to allow its undervalued 

currency to rise are very low. 
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Muslim 
Outreach, 
Part Il 


More than a year 
since he addressed 
the Muslim 

world from Cairo, 
President Obama 


| reached out once 
| again during his 


visit to Indonesia, 


| the world’s most 


populous Muslim 
country. Speaking 


| before thousands at 


a Jakarta university, 
Obama repeated 
the now familiar 
refrain that the 

U.S. is not at war 
with Islam and 
extolled Indonesia's 
pluralistic 
democracy as an 
example to other 
Muslim-majority 
nations. But polls 
suggest that the 
tide of goodwill 
generated earlier by 
Obama has ebbed, 
with many Muslims 
disappointed 

by the U.S.’s 
continued wars 
overseas and its 
inability to get the 
Middle East peace 
process going. 
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Guineans queue outside a polling station in the 


capital, Conakry, during the Nov. 7 election 


4|China 
Political Crackdown Intensifies 


Beijing imposed more travel restrictions 


| on Chinese rights advocates in an 


attempt to prevent activists from 
attending this year’s Nobel Peace Prize 


| ceremony in Norway. The new measures 
| include detention and surveillance 


and accompany a steady drumbeat of 
anti-Nobel rhetoric. The prizewinner, 


| prominent dissident Liu Xiaobo, remains 


Years since the late singer Jim Morrison was 
convicted of indecent exposure at a Miami concert; 
Florida Governor Charlie Crist is considering a pardon 


behind bars, and his wife is under house 
arrest in Beijing. 


an 





Supporters of Peace Prize winner and jailed 
dissident Liu Xiaobo hold a candlelight vigil 
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3| Guinea 


An Election 
At Last 


After weeks of 
violent clashes 
between rival ethnic 
groups, Guineans 
peacefully cast 
ballots to determine 
who would be the 
African nation’s 
first democratically 
elected President. 
The vote comes 
after 52 years 

of military rule, 
which ended last 
fall following the 
massacre of 157 
antigovernment 
protesters ina 
stadium. 


| 5|Oklahoma 
| Shari‘a-Law 


Ban Blocked 


Though more than 
70% of Oklahomans 
voted in an Election 
Day referendum to 
ban considering 


| or using Shari‘a or 


international law 

in state courts, 

a federal judge 
temporarily blocked 
the measure after a 
lawsult was filed by 


| a Muslim resident 


of the state. The 


| suit claims that the 


law violates the 
First Amendment's 
establishment 
clause concerning 
religion and that 

it has no secular 
purpose, But the 
law's supporters say 
the judge's decision 
goes against 

voter will. 


Length, in minutes, of a silent “song” 
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6| Paris 
A New Gas Guzzler 


Global energy use will grow 36% by the 
year 2035, spurred mostly by China’s rapid 
increase in energy consumption, according 
to the International Energy Agency’s 
annual report. China overtook the U.S. in 
2009 to become the largest energy user, 
and its per capita consumption—currently 
one-fifth the U.S.’s—is expected to rise 
over the coming decades, with automobile 
use projected to increase tenfold. 
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Pursuing 
Al-Awlaki 


A Yemeni judge 
ordered the arrest of 
Anwar al-Awlaki, a 
radical cleric linked 
to several U.S. 

| terrorist plots. Two 

| days later, a video 

| was released of the 
American-born al- 

Awlaki—believed 

to be a force in the 

Yemen-based al- 

Qaeda in the Arabian 

| Peninsula—calling 

for death to Ameri- 

| cans. But his follow- 

ers will see less of 

| him: YouTube has 

removed videos of 

some of his sermons. 
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A Vote Without Hope 


In a foregone conclusion, the 
main political party backed by 
Burma’s ruling junta claimed an 


overwhelming victory in the country’s 


first election in 20 years. Foreign 
journalists and observers were barred 
from monitoring the vote, which has 


| been widely dismissed abroad as a 


rubber stamp for Burma’s repressive 
military regime. 


9\C » Republic 
Polio eelyercl Declared 


The U.N. prepared to vaccinate hun- 
dreds of thousands of people as a polio 
scare swept through the port city of 
Pointe-Noire. More than 200 cases of 
paralysis—one of the disease’s main 
symptoms—and about 100 deaths were 


| reported; officials blamed the lack of 


$42 





By Harriet Barovick, Frances Romero, Josh Sanburn, Alexandra Silver, Claire 


recent immunization campaigns on the 
country’s political instability. The dis- 
ease was thought to have been eradicat- 
ed in the Republic of the Congo in 2000. 





CLASHES BREAK OUT 
The long-disputed 
territory saw its worst 
violence in decades after 
Moroccan security 
forces dismantled a 
protest camp set up by 
thousands of Saharawi. 
The flare-up arose 
as another round of 
U.N.-mediated talks 
between Morocco and 
the pro-independence 
Polisario Front—both of 
which claim sovereignty 


over the area—were 


about to commence. The 
meetings ended without 
a resolution. 


* | Who's 
Rapping in 
Zimbabwe: 


President Robert 
Mugabe, 86, is the 
unlikely star of several 
music videos by African 
group the Bom Free 
Crew. According to the 
Guardian, the group set 
a recording of the aged 
leader mocking “old 


| white folks’ behinds” to 


a dance beat. He is also 
shown using a Shona- 


| language slang equiva- 
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lent of “Wassup?” 
Although the despot 
didn't create the videos, 
he reportedly approves 
of them as a way to 
appeal to young voters 
ahead of next 

year's elections. 
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Pelosi Sticks Around 


Nancy Pelosi’s desire to remain the leader of the House 
Democrats is both understandable and in many ways 
justified. For half a decade before her party’s midterm 
rebuke, Pelosi displayed consistent toughness, a gift for 
intraparty consensus-building and an unmatched fund- 
raising capacity that inspired both the party’s grass roots 
and major donors. She reliably made fools out of those 
who underestimated her. 

Allare reasons Pelosi loyalists believe she has earned 
the right to stay on as the House’s top Democrat despite 
the Election Day blowout. And although there’s been some 
grumbling from the caucus’s few remaining rural moder- 
ates, no one has stepped forward to challenge her. 

Still, Republicans can barely contain their glee at 
Pelosi’s unexpected decision. Politicians sometimes feign 
surprise as a spin tactic, but in this case the amazed de- 
light of leading conservatives is genuine. They’re thrilled 
that one of their favorite figures for demonization, an 
unwilling star of their campaign advertising and rhetoric, 
remains an easy target for future attacks. 

Many Democrats, too, are incredulous that the San 
Francisco liberal plans to stay put after what they see as an 
overwhelming repudiation of the Washington triumvirate 
of Pelosi, Barack Obama and Harry Reid. But Pelosi appar 
ently sees no need for self-sacrifice now, and her calculation 
may be shrewd in the long term. In these next few lively 
months, the national political focus will shift to incoming 
Speaker John Boehner, other Republican congressional lead- 
ers, Tea Party agitators and an increasingly active group 
of 2012 presidential contenders (as well as a re-election 
seeking President Obama). Pelosi’s bull’s-eye may no longer 
glow as brightly. From the shadows of the minority, the 
gentlelady from California can plot twin comebacks—for 
her party and for herself. 
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| shift in policy while U.S. 


| Corps, General James 
| Amos, who said on 


THE PENTAGON 


“Don’t Ask” Repeal 
Hits the Skids 


Any chance that Congress 
will repeal “Don’t ask, don’t 
tell” is fading quickly now 
that Republicans have retaken 


| one chamber and reduced 


the margin in the other. And 
those lawmakers who support 
continuing the 17-year-old 
bar on openly gay men and 
women serving in uniform 
have anew champion in the 
Commandant of the Marine 


Nov. 6 that “there's risk 
involved” with a sudden 


troops are fighting hard 
in Afghanistan. Amos 
fretted that ending the 
ban could undermine 
combat effectiveness- 
particularly for Marines who, 
unlike other enlisted person 
nel, often double up in private 
living quarters. 

Amos’ remarks surprised 
Admiral Mike Mullen, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who supports repeal- 
ing the ban. Speaking two 
days later, Mullen didn’t be 
grudge Amos his opinion but 
complained about his airing 
it publicly and complicating 
the Pentagon’s attempt at a 
discreet process. Mullen ex- 
plained that military leaders 
would review behind closed 
doors a recent survey of troop 











| opinion about the proposed 


change. (Most don’t care.) 
Only then would they make 
their recommendations—in 
confidence—to President 
Obama and Defense Secretary 
Robert Gates, both of whom 
also support repeal. “What 
we've agreed to,” Mullen 


| said, “is to do this privately.” 


But opponents of repeal 
are now touting the words of 


| Amos (who in October took 


over the Marine Corps from 


| another strong defender of 


66,000 





the ban, James Conway). And 
while Democrats came just a 
few Senate votes shy 
of overturning the 
ban in September, 
Senate Republicans~ 
led by Arizona’s 
John McCain—will 
oppose any attempt 
to try againina 
lame-duck session 


| of Congress later this month. 





Prospects for repeal will be 


| even dimmer next year, when 


the new Congress is in place. 
That makes “Don't 


| ask, don’t tell” one of sev 
| eral national-security issues 


whose path is muddied by the 
GOP’s electoral gains. Others 
include a new START treaty 
with Russia and perhaps 


| even planned defense spend 


ing hikes, should new Tea 
Party members swing their 
budget-cutting axes at the 
Pentagon. “You have,” said 
newly elected Kentucky GOP 
Senator Rand Paul, “to look 


| at everything.” 
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ALOT OF PEOPLE THINK EXERCISE AND HEALTHY DIET ARE ENOUGH | 
TO LOWER HIGH CHOLESTEROL. FOR 2 OUT OF 3, IT MAY NOT BE. 


Did you know, more than 80% 
of people who have had heart 
attacks have high cholesterol? 
For 2 out of 3 people with high 
cholesterol, diet and exercise 


may not be enough. If you haven’t 
been successful in trying to lower 


your cholesterol on your own, 
stop kidding yourself. Talk to 
your doctor about your risk and if 
Lipitor is right for you. You can 
also learn more at lipitor.com or 
call 1-888-LIPITOR. 


e When healthy diet and exercise 
are not enough, adding Lipitor 


may help. 


¢ Along with diet, Lipitor has 
been shown to lower bad 
cholesterol 39-60% (average 
effect depending on dose) 
and Lipitor is FDA-approved 
to reduce the risk of heart 
attack and stroke in patients 
who have heart disease or 
risk factors for heart disease. 
These risk factors include 
smoking, age, family history 
of early heart disease, high 
blood pressure and low good 
cholesterol. 


Please see additional important 


information on next page. 
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LIPITOR is not for everyone. 


INDICATION: 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 


LOWERING YOUR HIGH CHOLESTEROL 


High cholesterol is more than just a number, it’s a risk factor 
that should not be ignored. If your doctor said you have high 
cholesterol, you may be at an increased risk for heart attack 
and stroke. But the good news is, you can take steps to lower 
your cholesterol. 


With the help of your doctor and a cholesterol-lowering 
medicine like LIPITOR, along with diet and exercise, you 
could be on your way to lowering your cholesterol. 


Ready to start eating right and exercising more? Talk to your 
doctor and visit the American Heart Association at 
www.americanheart.org. 


WHO IS LIPITOR FOR? 


Who can take LIPITOR: 

¢ People who cannot lower their cholesterol enough with diet 
and exercise 

¢ Adults and children over 10 


Who should NOT take LIPITOR: 

¢ Women who are pregnant, may be pregnant, or may become 
pregnant. LIPITOR may harm your unborn baby. If you be- 
come pregnant, stop LIPITOR and call your doctor right away. 

* Women who are breast-feeding. LIPITOR can pass into 
your breast milk and may harm your baby. 

* People with liver problems 

* People allergic to anything in LIPITOR 


BEFORE YOU START LIPITOR 


Tell your doctor: 

* About all medications you take, including prescriptions, 
over-the-counter medications, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements 

* If you have muscle aches or weakness 

¢ If you drink more than 2 alcoholic drinks a day 

* If you have diabetes or kidney problems 

* If you have a thyroid problem 


ABOUT LIPITOR 


LIPITOR is a prescription medicine. Along with diet and 
exercise, it lowers “bad” cholesterol in your blood. It can also 
raise “good” cholesterol (HDL-C). 

LIPITOR can lower the risk of heart attack, stroke, certain 
types of heart surgery, and chest pain in patients who have 


heart disease or risk factors for heart disease such as: 
* age, smoking, high blood pressure, low HDL-C, family 
history of early heart disease 
LIPITOR can lower the risk of heart attack or stroke in 
patients. with diabetes and risk factors such as diabetic eye or 
kidney problems, smoking, or high blood pressure. 
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POSSIBLE SIDE EFFECTS OF LIPITOR 


Serious side effects in a small number of people: 

* Muscle problems that can lead to kidney problems, including 
kidney failure. Your chance for muscle problems is higher 
if you take certain other medicines with LIPITOR. 

* Liver problems. Your doctor may do blood tests to check 
your liver before you start LIPITOR and while you are 
taking it. 

Call your doctor right away if you have: 

* Unexplained muscle weakness or pain, especially if you 
have a fever or feel very tired 

¢ Allergic reactions including swelling of the face, lips, 
tongue, and/or throat that may cause difficulty in breathing 
or swallowing which may require treatment right away 

¢ Nausea, vomiting, or stomach pain 

¢ Brown or dark-colored urine 

¢ Feeling more tired than usual 

¢ Your skin and the whites of your eyes turn yellow 

¢ Allergic skin reactions 


Common side effects of LIPITOR are: 
¢ Diarrhea * Muscle and joint pain 
¢ Upset stomach ¢ Changes in some blood tests 


HOW TO TAKE LIPITOR 


Do: 

¢ Take LIPITOR as prescribed by your doctor. 

¢ Try to eat heart-healthy foods while you take LIPITOR. 

*¢ Take LIPITOR at any time of day, with or without food. 

¢ If you miss a dose, take it as soon as you remember, But 
if it has been more than 12 hours since your missed dose, 
wait. Take the next dose at your regular time. 

Don't: 

* Do not change or stop your dose before talking to your doctor. 

* Do not start new medicines before talking to your doctor. 

* Do not give your LIPITOR to other people. It may harm 
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Now What? With the boss 
away, Obama’s aides try to 
make sense of the elections 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


AS PRESIDENT OBAMA DEPARTED THE 
White House on Nov. 5 fora trip to Asia, 
his top staff was getting whiplashed else- 


where. Across the street, in the Eisenhow- 


er Executive Office Building, senior aides 
who stayed behind gathered with about 
60 progressive leaders to sift through the 
remains of the midterm elections. 
Gerald McEntee, whose group, the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, spent nearly 
$90 million trying to hold Congress for 
the Democrats, sounded like an anxious 
parent at a PTA meeting. “We went out on 


a limb,” he said according to someone pres- 


ent. “You need to protect us.” Moments lat- 
er, civil rights leader Al Sharpton offered 
his view. “I don’t think you need to protect 
us,” he said to the White House aides. “We 
need to protect you.” 


A week after one of the biggest political 
wipeouts in nearly 60 years, the West 
Wing is conducting political triage, try- 
ing to figure out what can be saved and 
what must be discarded. Just two years 
ago, the Obama team arrived in Wash- 
ington ona great wave of promise, with 
control of Congress and what it imagined 
was a limitless mandate. Now it finds 
itself trying to pick up the pieces after 
what Obama aptly called a “shellacking.” 
The new reality—it is perhaps a mea- 
sure of this White House’s way of look- 
ing at things that one aide called it “the 
new constellation”—means Obama’s 
team has to do several things quickly. 
Chief of staff Pete Rouse has been work- 
ing on a schedule of staff changes, a plan 
that aims, among other things, to bring 
someone from the business community 


The West Wing is 
filled with talk of 
addressing the 
economic challenges 
the nation faces, 
devoid of ideological 
agendas 
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into the West Wing, where such views 
have been lacking. Legislative strate- 
gist Phil Schiliro has overseen delicate 
below-the-radar outreach to the new 
Republican leadership staff. And David 
Axelrod has been taking advantage of 
the President’s absence to have what 
he calls “illuminating conversations” 
with both Democrats and Republicans, 
though he declined to reveal what those 
talks produced. 

But amid all the efforts is a clear 





Stepping away Aides stayed home to pave the President’s 


path without fracturing a bruised party 


sense among senior staff that the mid- 
terms were not just another bad news 
cycle but a major obstacle that must be 
surmounted on the road to re-election 
in 2012. “We have taken pride in taking 
the long view over the short view, and 
so you suffer through a lot of battles 
that you lose in order to win the war,” 
says one senior aide who stayed behind. 
“This is different in the sense that this is 
an inflection point.” 

Just where the curve of history will 
bend remains unclear, but showdowns 
loom on almost every front. Republican 
leaders in the House and Senate have 
so far staked out a hard line, publicly 
interpreting the election results as a di- 
rect repudiation of Obama’s policies. As 
incoming House Speaker John Boehner 
put it on Nov. 4, “There seems to be some 
denial on the part of the President.” 

Boehner’s stated agenda is a rebuke to 
Obama at Levery turn: reduce e spending to 





pre-Obama levels, make the government 
more accountable, repeal and replace 
health care reform and extend all the 
Bush tax cuts. Obama, meanwhile, has 
charted a different course. He wants to 
end the tax cuts for the richest Ameri- 
cans, increase spending on infrastruc- 
ture and research, push for education and 
energy reforms and work to reduce the 
long-term deficit. 


Though weakened, the White House takes 
comfort in one mantra they hope will 
bring Republicans to the table: control of 
the House means the GOP must do more 
than just say no. “They now have defined 
responsibility,” said Axelrod, perched 
behind his desk just a few steps from the 
— » Oval Office, which had been 
emptied in Obama’s absence 
to have the floors redone. “I 
think people will hold them 
accountable as they hold us 
accountable.” GOP aides, for 
their part, say they are eager 
to be held to account and plan 
to exceed the low bar set by 
the last Republican Congress, 
which oversaw a sharp growth 
in spending, 

To prepare for the coming 
negotiations, which will begin 
on tax-cut extensions next 
week, top White House aides 
have been chewing over which 
parts of the Obama agenda are disposable 
and which cannot be bargained away. 
They caution that Obama is unlikely to 
consult self-help gurus, as Bill Clinton 
did after the 1994 midterm losses, or 
bring in a whole new team of advisers 
with different ideological stripes. Rather, 
the West Wing is filled with talk of ad- 
dressing the economic challenges that 
the nation faces, devoid of ideological 
agendas—a message that Obama success 
fully sold in 2008 to the independents 
who abandoned him in 2o10. 

In this approach, they say, are the be 
ginnings of a return to the postpartisan 
message that is likely to carry the 
President through his State of the Union 
address next year. “The truth is, most 
people in this country are less interested 
in whether the Democrats or the Repub 
licans win,” Axelrod said. “They are most 
interested in whether America wins in 
the competition for the future.” 
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MOTHERHOOD 


Breast-Feeding Moms | 
Get Just as Much Sleep | 


SCORE ANOTHER POINT FOR ADVOCATES OF 
breast-feeding. A new study found that mothers | 
who breast-fed their newborns during the first 
three months got just as much (or as little) rest 
as their bottle-feeding counterparts. 

Although some previous studies showed 
that breast-fed babies were more likely to wake 
during the night and slept less overall than 
formula-fed infants, meaning less sleep for 
Mom, the new data suggests that the method 
of feeding has little impact on mothers’ rest. 
Among 80 new mothers studied—some who 
breast-fed, some who used formula and some 
who relied on a combination of the two— 
researchers found no differences in objective 
measures of mothers’ sleep, recorded by a 
motion-detection device the women wore on 
their wrists, or in subjective assessments of how 
well the women slept and how rested they felt. 
On average, the mothers reported getting a total 
of about seven hours of sleep per night. 

The results should help convince new 
moms concerned about losing sleep to breast 
feeding—which is known to confer health and 
immunity benefits to babies—that choosing 
formula may not necessarily lead to more z’s. 


31% 


JAMA; AACR F 








Percentage of 14-to-19-year-old girls who 
successfully completed all three doses of 
the HPV vaccine in a four-year study 


DATA SET 


Sources, fre ft: Pediatric ev. Res. conf. (2); Pro, Ropal Sox 
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CANCER 


Understanding the 
Links Between 
Obesity, Breast 
Cancer and Race 
STUDIES HAVE HINTED THAT 
obesity may play a key role 
in breast cancer, particularly 
in postmenopausal women. 
Fat cells release a form of 
estrogen that can promote 
tumors; they also prevent 
the absorption of estrogen 
circulating in the body. But 
those studies primarily 
involved Caucasian women, 
and the interplay of obesity 
and cancer may differ by race. 
A new study of 
Mexican-American women 
underscores the point. For 
every 11 lb.(5 kg) the women 
gained, their risk of breast 
cancer dropped 8%. Though 
counterintuitive, the 
findings can be explained by 
differences in reproductive 
history, the researchers 


| suggest: the women in the 


study hit menopause earlier 
than white women do, 
sparing them two additional 
years of cancer-triggering 
estrogen exposure. 





Soy is known as 
nature's estrogen 


| and may affect 


breast-cancer risk. 


| Studies suggest a 
| woman's age and 


soy-consumption 
level are factors 


| WHEN: 1998 WHEN; 2008 
STUDY OF: STUDY OF: 
Laboratory cells Middle-aged and 
RESULTS: older Chinese in 
Phytoestrogens, Singapore 
like those found RESULTS: Higher 
in soy, increased dietary soy in- 
tumor growth take was linked 


to lower risk of 
breast cancer 


90% 


AACR cor 





Percentage of children living with a 
smoking parent who showed traces 
of tobacco carcinogens in their urine 
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FROM THE LABS 


Hard Work Makes 
Food Taste Better 


A STUDY OF MICE IN WHICH 
some were forced to work 


| harder than others for the 


same sweet treat suggests 
that effort can change the 
way animals—and possibly 
people—perceive and taste 
food. When the mice in the 
study were given a choice 
of foods, they continued to 
prefer the treats they had 
labored for previously. 


Turning Skin Cells 
Into Blood 

IN A DEVELOPMENT THAT 
may someday help patients 
with blood disorders like 
anemia or those undergoing 
cancer therapy, researchers 
in Canada have figured 

out how to transform 


| skin cells directly into 


blood cells—without 

first reverting them to an 
embryo-like stem-cell stage. 
The scientists produced 
various types of blood cells 
by inserting a single gene 
and exposing the skin cells 
to specific growth factors. 


WHEN; 2009 
STUDY OF: 
Chinese breast- 
cancer survivors 
RESULTS: Higher 
dietary soy 
intake lowered 
the risk of death 
and recurrence 
over four years 


WHEN: 2010 
STUDY OF: Pre- 
and postmeno- 
pausal women 
RESULTS: 

Higher soy intake 
lowered risk of 
invasive tumors 
in premeno- 
pausal women 
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Verbatim 


‘Thadn’t seen my son for three months. I 
_was on the boat for six hours... I’m not 
_ certain I'd do anything different.’ 


TONY HAYWARD, former chief executive of BP, defending his June 
decision to go sailing ona yacht while his company’s ruptured 
well poured oil into the Gulf of Mexico 


‘A 14-year-old girl against a grown man 


doesn’t even out so much,’ 


ELIZABETH SMART, testifying against Brian David Mitchell, who 
is accused of kidnapping and raping the then teenager in 2002 


‘Jerusalem is not a settlement. Jerusalem 
_is the capital of the state of Israel. 


BENJAMIN NETANYAHU, Prime Minister of Israel, responding to 
international criticism of Israel's new construction plans in East 
Jerusalem, which Palestinians want for their own capital 


‘During Saddam Hussein, we were 
living in peace. Nobody attacked us... 


_Now nobody protects us.’ 

ATHANASIOS DAWOOD, Archbishop of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church in London, appealing to Christians to leave Iraq, amid 
targeted attacks in Baghdad 


- ‘Tf we don’t unite, we will be very weak, 


and it will be very easy to suppress us.’ 


JULIA SADOVSKAYA, journalist, picketing outside Moscow police 
headquarters; several Russian journalists have been violently 
attacked in recent days 


‘The U.S. always seems to be trying to 
stop the last event after it has already 
happened.’ 


ARTHUR HULNICK, former CIA intelligence officer, on the TSA’s 
decision to ban certain toner and ink cartridges on U.S.-bound 
passenger flights following a recent failed bombing plot 


‘A cross between Keith Richards anda 
-- hobo. But like a really ridiculously hot 


hobo. Or like a sexy pirate.’ 


KESHA, pop singer, describing her outrageous fashion choices 








Sources: BBC (2); Time.com; New York Times; Washington Post; USA Today; New York 
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TALKING HEADS 


Philip Stephens 

Writing in the Financial Times 
about how the U.S, may retreat 
“behind the barricades” in the 
aftermath of its midterm elections: 


“The Tea Party manifesto is shot 
through with contradictions 
and worse. Many of the 
movement's supporters want 
at once smaller government 
and the government to do 
more ... The anger, though, is 
not confined to the insurgents 
of the right. Democratic as 
much as Republican candidates 
cast China asa threat in their 
campaign advertisements. 

Mr. Obama's party may well 
now tilt further towards 
protectionism in an effort 
to win back voters lost to 
populism.” —11/4/10 





| David Bosco 


Explaining in Foreign Policy why 


| the U.S. endorsement of a permanent 
seat for India on the U.N. Security 


Council may prove only symbolic: 


“Even if it were genuinely 
inclined to do so, the United 
States does not alone have the 
power to cash India’s Council 
check. Security Council 
reform requires a U.N. Charter 
amendment... The four 
leading candidates—India, 
Germany, Japan, and Brazil— 
all have influential opponents 
(Pakistan, Italy, China, and 
Argentina, respectively) who 
are keen to muck up the 
works.” —11/8/10 


Marc Ambinder 


Politics writer for TheAtlantic.com, 


| on how far news blogging has come 


in the five years since he started: 


“You were considered 
legitimate only if your byline 
appeared in print. You were 
considered a blogger if it didn’t. 
And you didn’t want to be 
a blogger, because bloggers 
back then were second-class 
citizens.” —11/8/10 
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Milestones 





Jill Clayburgh 


| THINK FONDLY OF THE 1977 
comedy Semi-Tough for a 
couple of reasons. First, my 
dad Ron played a Bulgar- 

ian placekicker in the film. 
Second—and much more 
significant—it’s the movie 
he did with Jill Clayburgh. 
As one of the film’s stars, Jill, 
who died Nov. 5 at 66, actu- 


“| Sie 3 
Bad 






Sparky Anderson 
GEORGE “SPARKY” ANDERSON, 
who died Nov. 4 at 76, is a right- 
ful member of the Baseball 








cINNIW. 


Hall of Fame, the first manager | 


to win World Series titles with 
teams in both the National 
and American leagues. Yet in 
addition to being a bona fide 
winner, he was a throwback to 
the days when managers and 
coaches weren’t as self-serious. 
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ally had lines. She was funny 


| and winning, but it was Paul 
| Mazursky’s An Unmarried 
| Woman, released in 1978, that 


brought her the most acclaim 
and her first Oscar nomina- 


| tion. As Erica Benton, a smart, 
| attractive woman whose life 


is upended when her husband 
leaves her, Jill perfectly cap- 
tured a range of emotions as 
expansive as it was real. 

After An Unmarried Woman, 
she and playwright David 


| Rabe married. Asa child, I’d 
| go to their Christmas par- 


ties, for which Jill set up fun 
activities like candle-deco- 
rating for the kids. I didn’t 
know she’d been in the Alan 


| Pakula—directed Starting 


Over or in Bob Fosse’s origi- 


_ nal Broadway production of 


the musical Pippin. What I 
did know was that the house, 
though large, was infused 


an extraordinary balance: 


' elegant and seemingly 


Anderson, whose hair 
went white in his 20s, could 
lead like Tony La Russa or Pat 
Riley or Coach K—polished 
guys who meet with corpo- 
rate clients to impart their 
wisdom, for a fee—yet speak 
plainly like Casey Stengel. 

“I truly don’t know the 
language,” he told Sports 
ILLUSTRATED in 1993. “It’s 
like there and their. What's 


| above the fray, yet unmis- 
| takably down to earth and 


affectionate. 
She kept her chronic 
lymphocytic leukemia pri 


| vate for decades and went 


on working. In 2006 she 
appeared in several plays, 
including The Clean House 
at Lincoln Center. Jill was 
at home on both stage and 
screen, but for me her most 


| impressive roles were as a 
| parent—to children Lily, 


Michael and Jason—and asa 
compassionate human being. 
When Jill told my mom 
that she’d had an illness for 20 
years, she was most concerned 


| about the effect it would have 
| on her friend. “I don’t want 


you tocry,” Jill said, with her 
characteristic mix of strength 
and sweetness. They were the 
words of aremarkable woman. 


| —BY ALEXANDRA SILVER 


| with warmth. Jill, too, struck | 





Alexandra Silver is a reporter 
for TIME 


the difference, as long as you 
know there’s a there there?” 
Anderson may have hated 
spelling, but in the dugout, no 
one was smarter. “The players 
make the manager,” he said. 
“It’s never the other way.” Not 
really; it was because he ceded 
the spotlight to stars like Pete 
Rose, Johnny Bench and Jack 
Morris that Anderson's teams 
played harder and better and 
delivered championships. 
Anderson’s one-liners— 
“Me carrying a briefcase 
is like a hot dog wearing 
earrings”—were funny 
and often wise. “I’ve got my 
faults,” he said, “but living 


| in the past isn’t one of them. 


There’s no future in it.” He 

also noted that “losing hurts 
twice as bad as winning feels 
good.” Luckily for Anderson, 


_ he won plenty. But without 


him, baseball hurts. Twofold. 
—BY SEAN GREGORY 








“Welcome 
to my 
second annual first 
show!” So declared 
Conan O’Brien, a 
man who embraced 
unemployment lustily 
| when NBC gave The 
Tonight Show back to 
Jay Leno (a $30 million- 
plus payout helped) and 
| came back Nov. 8 with 
Conan on TBS. His first 
two shows were heavy 
on the I-got-canned 
jokes as well as his 
trademark absurdity. He 
interviewed old stalwart 
Tom Hanks (“By the 
| way, what time are you 
on?”); he strapped on 
| a guitar and jammed 
with Jack White; he 
plucked a beard hair 
| and gave it to a fan. 
| The question after 
O'Brien signed with 
TBS: Free from big- 
network restrictions, 
what kind of show 
would he make? The 
answer: more or less, 
| Late Night with Conan 
O'Brien. That's not 
a bad thing. Over 16 
years on Late Night, 
he went from awkward 
tyro to confident host, 
and it's good to have 
that guy back. O’Brien 
was disappointed trying 
to make a mainstream 
Tonight for NBC; he 
returned joking about 
the experience for 
Team Coco. Now to see 
| what kind of show he 
makes for himself. —BY 
| JAMES PONIEWOZIK 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Inthe Arena 


Klein 


ACareless Man. George W. Bush’s 
memoirr is telling and well written, but his 
overmatched presidency was a mess 








EARLY ON IN HIS NEWLY RELEASED 


memoir, George W. Bush writes with 
great credibility, and a welcome absence 
of histrionics, about his slow-motion 
turn toward faith. There was no fiery 
epiphany. There was a growing comfort 
with the calming release of prayer, a 
gradual appreciation of the moral truths 
contained in the Bible. There were doubts 
too. “If you haven't doubted, you probably 
haven't thought very hard about what you 
believe,” he writes. And that principle is 
very much in evidence when he makes 
the first major decision of his presidency, 
in favor of federal funding for research on 
existing stem-cell lines but not for raid- 
ing frozen embryos—potential lives, he 
believes—to harvest their cells. To reach 
that decision, Bush conducted a White 
House seminar that included talks with 


| enough to delude the unwary reader into 


a suspension of disbelief at first, but grad- 


| ually the weakness of this chatty strategy 
| becomes clear: Bush breezes through fun- 
| damental and earth-shattering decisions 


advocates, brilliant ones, onallsidesofthe | 


issue. “The conversations fascinated me,” 
he writes. “The more I learned, the more 
questions I had.” Whatever you think of 
his policy, the process was impeccable. 

I mention this not only because it re- 
veals Bush at his best but because it was 
so much at variance with the rest of his 
presidency. 


The presidential memoir is among the 
more dreadful of literary forms. Most of 
them are far too long, and suffocating for 
the heavy woolen tone of false modesty 
that swaddles the egomania at the heart 
of the matter. They are defensive, evasive 
and stiff. Bush's effort is all that, but 
better than most. It reads well. The anec- 
dotes are occasionally revealing. There is 
emotion, and it is real. The pace is brisk 


Bush breezes through 
fundamental and earth- 
shattering decisions 
without slowing down 
to acknowledge their 
moral complexity 
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| Sept. 11—as the outgoing Clinton national- 


without slowing down to acknowledge 
their moral complexity. At the most impor- 
tant moments of his presidency—most 
notably, the decision to go to war in Iraq— 
he refuses to honestly consider opposing 


points of view or see the long-term, ancil- 
lary effects of what he is deciding. 

Some of the decisions he makes are 
wise, like the belated move toward a 
counterinsurgency strategy in Iraq. In 
other cases, like Hurricane Katrina, he 
successfully defends his efforts and can- 
didly acknowledges his mistakes. But as 
the pages turn, a familiar sense of the man 
unfurls: impatient, petulant, shallow— 
quite the opposite of the stem-cell decider. 
Bush writes that his true feelings as he 
found out about the 9/11 attacks—and 
chose to sit, famously impassive, as a 
Florida class read “The Pet Goat”—were, 
“My blood was boiling. We were going to 
find out who did this, and kick their ass.” 
It was an understandable reaction, but an 
emotion he never quite transcended or 
transformed into strategic thought. 

In the book, Bush never stops to won- 
der if, maybe, his team should have spent 
more time focusing on al-Qaeda before 





time.com/swampland 





security team had strongly suggested—or 
whether he should have taken more seri 
ously the infamous Aug. 6, 2001, memo 
from the CIA warning of an al-Qaeda 
attack on the homeland. And later, he 
never stops to wonder if the U.N. inspec- 
tors, whom Saddam Hussein had allowed 
back into Iraq, were not finding weapons 
of mass destruction because, maybe, uh, 
the WMD didn’t exist. And still later, he 
expresses shock at the Abu Ghraib abuses 
without ever admitting—or, perhaps, 
finding out—that practices like enforced 
nudity, the use of dogs and stress positions 
had become common. And of course 

he never acknowledges the subsequent 
reporting, by multiple news out- 
lets, that proved Abu Ghraib was 
different from other interrogation 
sites only in that photos were 
taken. Ina particularly appalling 
moment, Bush simply decides 

to permit waterboarding enemy 
detainees because, as he told Matt 
Lauer, “the lawyer said it was 
legal.” (His belief in the efficacy 

of torture is also at variance with 
other accounts, especially those 
provided by FBI agents, but he 
doesn’t acknowledge that either.) 


As | read on, trapped in the sketchy 
carelessness of this presidency, I was 
surprised by how angry I didn’t become. 
For me, at least, weariness has replaced 
anger. Bush’s was an exhausting presi- 
dency that will, I suspect, be remem- 
bered more for its waste—of time, lives, 


| money, moral standing and economic 


strength—than for anything else. We 
have survived nearly a decade now since 


| Sept. 11, and the cataclysmic events of 


that day have receded, not just in mem- 
ory but in importance, compared with 


| the global economic changes and Wall 
| Street sociopathy that together challenge 


America’s future pre-eminence. We have 
not been successfully attacked since, 

a matter of luck and skill. We do have 
Bush to thank, in part, for that—but far 
too much testosterone was spent kicking 


| irrelevant butts and landing, breath- 


less with self-regard, on carrier decks 

to celebrate victories that were Pyrrhic 

at best. We struggle to recover from the 
thoughtless carnage of his tenure. a 
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Don’t call it pot; it’s 
“medicine” now. Dealers 
are Caregivers, and 
buyers are patients... 
How Marijuana Got 
Mainstreamed 







This bud’s 
for you. 
Aprime 
cut of the 
famed 
Pineapple 
Express 
variety 






BY ANDREW FERGUSON/ 

COLORADO SPRINGS 
"VE ALWAYS BEEN PASSIONATE ABOUT 
food,” says Jenelise Robinson. “And 
I’ve always been passionate about 
marijuana and the things it can do 
for the world.” 

The Denver woman is 35 but looks 20, 
with heavy loop earrings distending her 
lobes and an enormous bracelet to match. 
From her clavicles southward, her body 
is a riot of tattoos—the usual skulls and 
anchors as well as a large circle with a 
squiggle inside it on her right arm. (When 
a visitor points quizzically to the squiggle, 
she replies politely, “It’s a baby in a brain,” 
though the tone of her voice says, “Like, 
duh.”) We shouldn’t be misled by the 
biker look or the faux-’60s talk of chang- 
ing the world. Robinson is all business—a 





The stem 





consummate tradeswoman. In the past is the 
16 months she has found a way to com- only non- 
bine her passions for food and pot and consumable 
make the combination pay, as founder, E aesiae 


owner and head baker of Nancy B’s Edible 


Photographs by Jeff Riedel for TIME 
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EWalel. | MAINSTREAMING MARIJUANA 


Medicine, one of the most successful start- 
ups in Colorado's newest “industry”: med- 
ical marijuana. 

Robinson’s muffins and Rice Krispies 
squares are getting raves. “I have a very 
high tolerance,” said one food critic in the 
Denver Chronicle, a medical-marijuana 
blog, “and a 2-dose lemon bar will put me 
on my ass.” “I loved the buzz, which lasted 
8 hours,” wrote another. “Very functional 
and social.” The growth of Robinson’s 
business has come with the explosion in 
the number of Colorado’s medical-mari- 
juana dispensaries, or centers. Coloradans 
who are recommended by a doctor and ap- 
proved by the state go to the centers to buy 
their pot, either in traditional bud form 
or as an “infused product” like Robinson’s 
lemon bars, which are 100% organic and 
laced with a marijuana concentrate. Her 
success is reflected in the Mile High Maca- 
roons and Cannabis Cups stacked in the 
new commissary-style kitchen she’s rent- 
edin the gentrifying neighborhood of City 
Park West in Denver. 

Even with a decent supply of high- 
grade pot in her walk-in freezer, Robinson 
can scarcely keep up with demand. She 
and her two employees (a third is soon to 
be hired) work six days a week to refine 
her menu, revise recipes, taste-test hash oil 
and manage inventory—and still squeeze 
in time every day to medicate. 

“For my ADD,” she says. “And some 
shoulder pain.” 

Medicate? The medical-marijuana in- 
dustry relies heavily on such genteel eu- 
phemisms. To medicate is to smoke pot, 
and no one in the industry calls pot pot 
anymore; it’s medicine now. Dealers are 
called caregivers, and the people who buy 
their dope—medicine, medicine—are 
patients. There’s no irony here, no winks 
or nudges to signal that someone's leg is 
being pulled. “After work,” says a counter 
clerk, or budtender, at Briargate Wellness 
Center, an upscale dispensary serving the 
tony north side of Colorado Springs, “I'll 
just go home, kick back, take out the bong 
and medicate.” 

The euphemisms are an important el- 
ement in the larger movement to bring 
marijuana use out from the shadows, 
as advocates say, so it can take its place 
innocently on Americans’ nearly infi- 
nite menu of lifestyle preferences, from 
yachting to survivalism to macrobiotic 
cooking. So far, the strategy is working. 
Colorado and 13 other states, along with 
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the District of Columbia, have legalized 
medical marijuana in the past 14 years. 
More than a dozen other states are con- 
sidering the idea. Overnight, dispensaries 
have sprung up in hundreds of towns and 
cities; billboards touting one outlet’s pot 
over its rivals’ are plastered all over Los 
Angeles. In some parts of California— 
where marijuana is the biggest cash crop, 
with total sales of $14 billion annually— 
medical pot has become such an estab- 
lished part of the commercial base that 
cities are moving toward taxing it. 

It’s not clear that even political setbacks 
discourage, much less stop, the mainstream- 
ing of marijuana. Anti-pot forces cheered 
on Noy. 2 when voters in four states appar- 
ently rejected pro-pot ballot initiatives— 
including California’s Prop 19, which would 
have legalized possession of an ounce (28 g) 
of pot or less. But by Election Day, Governor 
Arnold Schwarzenegger and the state legis- 
lature had already rendered Prop 19 moot. A 
month earlier, he signed a bill that reduced 
possession of up to an ounce from a misde- 
meanor to a civil infraction. By Jan. 1, 2011, 
jaywalkers may have more to fear from Cali- 
fornia cops than potheads do. 

Medical marijuana has helped make 
all this possible. In a short time, pot has 
gone from being a prohibited substance to 
one that is, in many places, widely avail- 
able if you have an ache or a pain and the 
patience to fuss with a few forms. This did 
not take place by accident. In fact, medical 
marijuana’s emergence has many of the 


attributes of a product rollout. As with 
any hot commodity, dope is now accorded 
the same awed regard in some Colorado 
retail establishments as fine wine, dark 
chocolate and artisanal cheese. Only now 
it takes place under the cover of medical 
care, wellness and pain management. 
And so what is emerging in many places 
is a strange, bipolar set of rules: dope is 
forbidden for everyone but totally O.K. for 
anyone who is willing to claim a chronic 
muscle spasm. Does anyone take such 
farcical distinctions seriously? And can a 
backlash be far behind? 


Legalization via the Clinic Door 
GEORGE SOROS, THE JILLIONAIRE CURRENCY 
trader and patron of countless liberal orga- 
nizations, began funding pro-legalization 
groups in the early rggos, with instruc- 
tions that they redirect their energies 
toward “winnable” issues like medical 
marijuana. It was a savvy tactic. Even 
when polls showed strong resistance 
to making pot legal, large majorities of 
Americans supported making it available 
to patients for pain relief. “If we get medi- 
cal access, we're going to get legalization 
eventually,” activist Richard Cowan said 
in 1993. “The cat will be out of the bag.” 
Colorado is a good test of whether that 
seemingly inexorable trajectory will re- 
main plausible or prove a pipe dream. 

Along the regulatory spectrum that 
stretches from distinctly mellow L.A. to 
schoolmarmish New Mexico, Colorado sits 
somewhere near the middle. In 2000, Colo- 
rado voters approved an amendment to the 
state constitution to legalize the possession 
of marijuana for patients suffering from 
“debilitating medical conditions”: cancer, 
glaucoma, HIV/AIDS and multiple sclero- 
sis, along with more nebulous symptoms 
like “severe nausea” and “severe pain.” Vot- 
ers supported Amendment 20, 54% to 46%. 

The implementation was based on what 
is called a caregiver model. Each patient, 
on the recommendation of a doctor, could 
designate a friend or neighbor to grow up 
to six plants for the patient’s use, and each 
of these caregivers could provide for no 
more than five patients. Both patient and 
caregiver would register with the state. The 
idea was to prevent profiteering, and from 
2000 to 2007, roughly 2,000 patients signed 
up. “The system worked pretty well,” says 
Don Quick, state district attorney for two 
counties in central Colorado. “Nobody 
really hada problem with it.” 
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The gourmet buzz 


Jenelise Robinson's lemon bars 
__ and macaroons are 100% 
organic and carry quite a kick 
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Medical Exceptions. !Viany states are 
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But in 2007, a pro-pot group called 
Sensible Colorado sued the state health 
department, and a state court ruled the 
five-patient limit unconstitutional. “That 
opened the floodgates,” says Brian Vicente, 
the group's executive director. “A caregiver 
could have 50 patients if they wanted. And 
if you had 50 patients, why not open a 
shop?” Over the next two years, more than 
1,000 dispensaries sprang up to serve the 
more than 100,000 Coloradans who had 
suddenly discovered their need for medici- 
nal marijuana and applied for a patient 
card. As Jon Stewart noted, what had been 
considered the healthiest state in the coun- 
try rapidly became one of the sickest. 

And the economics changed overnight. 
Patients might spend $500 a year growing 
six plants on their own. By contrast, dis- 
pensaries routinely charge $350 to $500 for 
1 oz. of pot. With patients limited by law 
to possession of no more than 2 0z., they 
could easily drop $5,000 a year on treat- 
ment. “A good-size dispensary will have 
a few hundred regular customers,” Quick 
says. “You can do the math.” 

One who did the math was Joe DiFabio, 
who fits the mold of the hardy American 


entrepreneur—if the hardy American en- 
trepreneur sold pot fora living. Now in his 
late 20s, DiFabio ran a construction com- 
pany and worked in sales before a friend 
suggested he open a dispensary. He is also 
a patient, for back pain—nearly everyone 
who works in the industry medicates— 
and he had become disenchanted with the 
dispensaries he'd seen: stoned budtenders, 
sloppy service, subpar medicine. “They 
just weren't well kept up,” he says. “Kind 
of dirty.” 

His business plan was to offer an alter- 
native for the well-heeled professionals in 
northern Colorado Springs. “I wanted to 
have the very best medicine at the lowest 
prices in town,” he says, in “a safe, discreet, 
professional environment.” Briargate 
Wellness Center opened earlier this year, 
and the plan seems to be working. On a 
recent weekday afternoon, the three cars 
in Briargate’s parking lot were a Jaguar, 
a Mercedes and a BMW. DiFabio greets 
customers in a pressed oxford shirt, trim 
khakis and polished loafers. The place is 
painted in pale pastels, and back issues of 
Golf Digest are fanned out on a slate table. 
The flat-screen TV plays the AXE channel. 


“It’s way more work than I expected,” 
he says. “Everyone thinks you get rich on 
the first day. I’m $45,000 in debt.” Beyond 
the waiting room, the medicine sits care- 
fully displayed on a shelf in little vials 
labeled with venerable names from a dis- 
tant, less businesslike era: Mowie Wowie, 
Couchlock, Atomic Haze—more than 20 
varieties in all. There are boxes of rolling 
papers and massed ranks of bongs and 
vaporizers, a recent innovation that theo- 
retically allows the patient to inhale pot 
fumes without burning the weed. Pipes 
made of colorful blown glass have replaced 
the old metal pipes familiar to an earlier 
generation of dopers. Marijuana-infused 
salsa and chips—“they work phenom- 
enally,” DiFabio says—are waiting to be 
washed down with a bottle of Dixie Elixir 
medicated soda, in your choice of grape, 
strawberry or orange. Lollipops are in 
high demand, and gummy bears fly off 
the shelves. DiFabio’s biggest complaints 
nowadays would warm the heart of a U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce lobbyist. “The reg- 
ulations,” he says, “are just over the top.” 
His application for a dispensary license 
ran to 1,400 pages, with attachments. 

Modern liberalism has always main- 
tained a tension between its libertine and 
bureaucratic impulses, and in medical 
marijuana the contradictions collide: the 
government will let you get as high as you 
want, but only if you fill out a form first. 
Would-be patients must obtain a recom- 
mendation from a doctor and mail a no- 
tarized application and a check for $90 to 
the state department of health. If they can 
prove to a budtender that they’ve applied 
for a card, they’re eligible to buy medi- 
cine after 35 days. The card arrives in the 
mail eventually; the backlog at the health 
department is nine months and getting 
longer. For dispensary owners and their 
suppliers—growers and infused-product 
makers like Robinson—the regulations 
seem to never end. Alarmed by the sudden 
efflorescence of dispensaries and custom- 
ers, the Colorado legislature this summer 
placed the industry under the regulatory 
oversight of an official of the state revenue 
department. Though he’s a former cop 
who busted pot smokers in the 1980s, Matt 
Cook says he approaches his work with 
pristine disinterestedness. “The way I see 
it,” he says, “I regulate widgets. Whatever 
there is to regulate, that’s fine with me.” 

Cook has prepared 92 pages of pro- 
posed regulations modeled on the rules 
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Surrounded Andy Cookston ina 
cultivation room at his Cannabis Medical, 
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The regulator Matt Cook, an official with the Colorado state revenue department, is a former 
cop who busted pot smokers in the 1980s. Now he writes rules to keep the legal providers in line 


that govern casinos. Dispensary-license 
fees now run as high as $18,000. Bud 
tenders and owners face strict residency 
requirements, and anyone with a felony 
drug conviction is barred from the indus 
try for life. Owners will soon be required 
to place video cameras throughout their 
cultivation sites and dispensaries so regu 
lators can log on to the Internet and trace 
the movement of every marijuana bud 
from the moment its seeds are planted to 
the point of sale. The video will be trans 
mitted to a website accessible to regulators 
round the clock. The regulators dictate 
where the cameras must be placed and at 
what angle. DiFabio is particularly irked 
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by a proposal to monitor his marijuana 
scales by linking them to the Web. “We've 
paid our fees,” he says. “Why do they have 
to watch us every second?” 

Only in a state where marijuana 
is almost legal can you find so many 
Obama voters complaining about Big 
Government. 


High? What High? 

A FEW FACTS IN PARTICULAR DROVE THE LEG 
islature to tighten the regs this summer. 
Even Inspector Clouseau might have begun 
to suspect there was more to the industry 
than medicating the terminally ill. No one 
doubts that medical marijuana has brought 


relief to the state’s cancer patients, AIDS 
sufferers and MS victims. But these aren't 
the customers the industry is really serv 
ing. At the beginning of this year, Colorado 
health department records show that only 
2% of registered patients had cancer; 1% 
had HIV/AIDS. There were 94% who suf. 
fered “severe pain”—a catchall condition 
that can be entirely subjective and difficult 
for a doctor to measure or verify. Statewide, 
more than 70% of doctor recommendations 
were written by fewer than 15 physicians. 
Three out of four patients are men under 
40. This patient profile—young males com 
plaining of chronic pain—has been rough 
ly the same in other medical-marijuana 
states like Montana and California. 

A couple of weekday afternoons spent 
at several Colorado dispensaries confirms 
the picture the numbers paint. Nearly all 
the patients were male, a large majority 
in their 20s and 30s. Figures from other 
states, though less comprehensive, match 
Colorado’s. Brian Vicente shrugs off the 
numbers. Young men are more likely to 
work the kind of jobs that result in chron 
ic pain, he says. “All this really shows is 
that pain is more prevalent in society 
than AIDS and cancer.” 

Pot affects different people differently 
“We're all our own walking chemistry ex 
periments,” Robinson likes to say—and for 
many patients, smoking it or eating it will 
quickly relieve pain, nausea and muscle 
spasms associated with chemotherapy and 
MS. Studies have demonstrated beyond 
quibble that marijuana has some effective 
ness in mitigating severe pain. Unfortu 
nately, only clinical tests can show which 
of marijuana’s 108 active compounds cause 
which of its many effects, and because the 
balance of compounds shifts from plant to 
plant, dosage is nearly impossible to con 
trol when the medicine is consumed in its 
botanical state. 

Even activists now concede that mari 
juana is addictive for 10% of regular 
users—making it less addictive than al 
cohol (15%) and much less addictive than 
cigarettes (32%), which are, they point 
out, perfectly legal. Marijuana unques 
tionably causes cognitive impairment; 
nobody would smoke it for fun otherwise. 
Loss of memory and a decline in decision 
making ability are the most pronounced 
effects, data confirmed anecdotally and by 
Cheech and Chong movies. How long the 
impairment lasts—whether a month or 
a lifetime—and to what degree are open 


questions. Use of marijuana has been 
linked clinically to the onset of depres- 
sion, anxiety and schizophrenia; the link 
is especially strong in younger users and 
stronger still in young men with a predis- 
position to mental illness. 

At the same time, budtenders and dis- 
pensary owners alike extol pot’s boun- 
teous ability to heal in language that is 
part Diagnostic and Statistical Manual, part 
Whole Earth Catalog. Forget migraines and 
insomnia, back pain and lack of appetite: 
pot is routinely sold as a cure for irritable- 
bowel syndrome, Tourette’s, muscular 
dystrophy, herpes, diabetes, gonorrhea, 
bulimia, eczema and—oddly enough— 
both obesity and weight loss. Andrew 
Weil, the alternative-medicine doctor and 
holistic-healing guru, suggests marijuana 
might cure cancer. 

And what, a layperson might impo- 
litely ask, about the buzz? Hearing tales of 
pot’s medicinal powers, you would think 
it was the last thing on anybody's mind. 
Budtenders will even use air quotes when 
they speak the word high to nonpatients, 
as though the stoner effects were an elabo- 
rate urban myth. Yet among patients, it’s 
often hard to disentangle the curative and 
palliative functions of marijuana from 
the desire to get, if you'll forgive the ex- 
pression, high. Typical are these patient 
testimonials from a website run by Mon- 
tana Caregivers Network: the RomSpice 
variety, says one satisfied customer, “is 
the strongest body high I’ve ever felt. It 
literally makes my whole body feel numb 
and tingly. I give it a 12 out of ro for pain.” 
About AK-47, another testifies, “A more 
‘active’ high, pretty decent munchie fac- 
tor after a few minutes and a very pleas- 
ant mental haze. Pain relief is definitely 
also a good plus with this one.” Here the 
recreational and medicinal are so balled 
up that one begins to look like an excuse 
for the other. Nobody would dare talk this 
way about Percocet. 

That’s what worries Christian Thur- 
stone, a psychiatrist for adolescents who 
runs a drug-treatment program in Den- 
ver. He cites the confluence of two trends 
among the city’s young. “There’s an in- 
crease in the availability of marijuana,” 
he says, “at the same time that we're see- 
ing a decrease in the perceived harmful- 
ness of marijuana.” His program has seen 
a marked increase in patient referrals for 
marijuana use at his clinic, where all pa- 
tients are under 18. 
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_ The Science of Pot. The lore is giving 


way to fact—and the news is mixed 


It's fairly settled science that 
pot has analgesic and anti- 
nausea properties, which is 
why it can be so soothing for 
people undergoing chemo- 
therapy or suffering from 
pain. But does that mean it’s 
harmless, or are there more- 
compelling reasons to steer 
clear of the stuff? 

Smoking joints does 
not seem to pose as many 
pulmonary risks as smoking 
cigarettes, in part because 
people simply smoke fewer 
of them. One large study in 
2006 found no increased risk 
of lung cancer. But a French 
study last year found an “in- 
dependent role of cannabis 
in the development of lung 
cancers.” A 2009 study in the 
U.K. concluded that acetal- 
dehyde, which is present in 
both marijuana and tobacco 
smoke, can cause DNA dam- 
age “with the possibility to 
initiate cancer development.” 

The science, however, 
remains unsettled, and other 
research has reached op- 
posite conclusions. Another 
U.K. study showed that the 
anti-inflammatory proper- 
ties of cannabis may have 
an anticancer effect. Anda 
2009 study in Spain found 
that tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC), the main intoxicating 
component of pot, can lead 
human brain-cancer cells to 
self-destruct—though the 
study involved introducing 
the cells into mice and treat- 
ing them with THC. That's 
a long way from treating 
cancer in a human brain. 

The timeless question of 


whether pot makes you 
stupid seems easy to answer 
just by watching a stoner 
movie. Do those guys look 
smart to you? The science, 
though, is subtler than 
that, and the answer de- 
pends at least in part on 
the chemical makeup of 
what's in your stash. A recent 
British study looked at how 
users are affected by differ- 
ent ratios of THC and canna- 
bidinol (CBD), pot's other 
principal intoxicant. 

It’s THC that's behind 
a pot high’s otherworldly 
edge—and also behind the 
paranoia and hallucinations it 
can cause, It’s CBD that gives 
the drug its sedating power. 
The lower the concentration 
of CBD relative to THC, the 
worse the subjects in the 
British study performed on 
word-recall tests; the higher 
the concentration, the better 
they did. Graded on the gener- 
ous curve required when all 
the subjects were wasted, the 
people with the mellower buzz 
were generally smarter. While 
there is some conflicting data, 
most studies do not find last- 
ing effects on cognition. 

Although pot's rep for 
diminishing short-term mem- 
ory is deserved, it surpris- 
ingly may have therapeutic 
value in treating Alzheimer’s 
disease. A 2008 study in 
rats showed that the anti- 
inflammatory effect of a THC- 
like compound might slow 
the progression of the degen- 
erative illness. The compound 
may also promote the growth 
of new cells in aging brains. 


And what about addic- 
tion? Can you get hooked on 
pot? The answer is yes— 
depending on how addic- 
tion is defined. There are 
substance addictions and 
process addictions—heroin 
vs. sex or gambling, say— 
and they all target similar 
reward pathways in the brain. 
Heroin, alcohol and other 
substances, however, trigger 
violent withdrawal symptoms 
if the chemical is cut off, and 
that clearly doesn't happen 
with pot—to say nothing 
of sex and gambling. Even 
among experts, the existence 
of withdrawal symptoms 
used to be the key criterion 
defining addiction. 

But that thinking has 
changed, and nearly everyone 
now goes by the broader 
definition of addiction in 
the Diagnostic and Statisti- 
cal Manual—psychology’s 
field guide to mental illness. 
The DSM describes addic- 
tion as compulsive use of a 
substance or repetition of a 
behavior despite repeated 
negative consequences. 
About 10% of pot users are 
addicts by that definition— 
lower than the roughly 15% 
to 30% of alcohol, tobacco, 
cocaine and heroin users who 
are addicts, but in the vicinity. 

There may never be a final 
word on the health effects 
of pot, but if there were, it 
would not lie at the extremes. 
Somewhere between Reefer 
Madness and Alice’s Restau- 
rant is the truth. —BY JEFFREY 
KLUGER, WITH REPORTING BY 
MAIA SZALAVITZ 
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“We've started hearing things we 
hadn't heard before,” he says. “They’re tell- 
ing us that marijuana isn’t a drug, that it’s 
a medicine. They even call it medicine.” 

To register as a medical-marijuana pa- 
tient, a minor must submit the notarized 
signatures of both parents to the Colorado 
board of health. Even so, Thurstone says, 
when he collected data on 55 juvenile mari- 
juana patients, he found that 60% of them 
had gotten their pot from a patient with a 
medical-marijuana card. “This age is a cru- 
cial developmental window for these teen- 
agers, particularly young males,” he says. 
He cites studies that suggest marijuana use 
in adolescence doubles the risk of schizo- 
phrenia in later life. “The human costs are 
potentially huge.” Meanwhile, a national 
survey on drug use and health reports that 
the percentage of kids under 17 using mari- 
juana has been rising—from 6.7% in 2008 
to 7.3% last year. 


The Backlash Cometh 

FOR ALL ITS SUCCESS, THERE ARE SIGNS THAT 
the advance of the medical-marijuana 
movement is not inevitable. The narrow 
losses for initiatives in South Dakota and, 
apparently, Arizona, despite lavish funding 
on their behalf, were discouraging to advo- 
cates, who are ordinarily quite cheerful— 
no surprise there—and upbeat about the 
prospects for their cause. The Los Angeles 
city council recently moved to reduce the 
number of local dispensaries from an esti- 
mated 1,000 to roughly 200. The New Jersey 
legislature passed a medical-dope law in Jan- 
uary far more stringent than the one activ- 
ists hoped for. Only terminally ill patients or 
those with cancer or ALS will be permitted 
to buy marijuana from a handful of state- 
sponsored clinics. New Mexico’s law, passed 
in 2007, will prohibit the private cultivation 
of marijuana, which will be available only 
through the state government's own “can- 
nabis-production facilities.” 

Meanwhile, at the federal level, it’s 
still 1985. Marijuana retains its status as 
a Schedule 1 controlled substance, the le- 
gal equivalent of heroin and LSD, with “a 
high potential for abuse” and “no current- 
ly accepted medical use.” That designation 
sharply limits the medical research that 
can be done with marijuana, setting up a 
flawless bureaucratic catch-22: potis listed 
as Schedule 1 because science hasn’t found 
an accepted medical use for it, but science 
can’t find a medical use for it because it’s 
listed as Schedule 1. Either Congress or the 
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Source: 2009 National Survey on Drug Use and Health 


Drug Enforcement Administration could 
change the designation, but the DEA 
shows no signs of budging, and when Rep- 
resentative Barney Frank introduced a bill 
two years ago to reclassify marijuana for 
medical research, he gathered all of four 
original co-sponsors. 

The high hopes that advocates once had 
for the Obama Administration have faded 
too. During the presidential campaign, 
Barack Obama promised to de-emphasize 
federal prosecution of medical-marijuana 
violations, and Attorney General Eric 
Holder formalized the policy with amemo 
to U.S. Attorneys in September 2009. 

But it was a short honeymoon. Last 
January, Obama stunned the movement 
by reappointing George W. Bush’s DEA 
acting administrator, Michele Leonhardt, 
who has an uncompromising approach to 
marijuana. This year, the DEA has made 
a series of raids on medical-marijuana 
facilities in Nevada, Michigan and Cali- 
fornia, claiming the operations were sim- 
ply fronts for conventional drug dealing. 
When a federal survey last month showed 
a surge in pot smoking among young peo- 
ple, Obama's drug czar, R. Gil Kerlikowske, 
was quick to finger medical-marijuana 
laws as the culprit. “I think all of the at- 
tention and the focus of calling marijuana 
medicine has sent the absolute wrong mes- 
sage to young people,” Kerlikowske said. 
For the marijuana movement, the Obama 
era has been all hope and no change. 

If nothing else, technology may make 


medical marijuana obsolete. Mark A.R. Klei- 
man, a specialist in drug policy at UCLA, 
says it’s inevitable that some form of mea- 
surable, dosable medical marijuana will be 
made available in the next few years, amedi- 
cine that comes not in plant form but in a 
spray or an inhaler. “And that will do away 
with the argument for medical marijuana 
as we knowit,” he says. Already Canada and 
the U.K. have approved the use of Sativex, 
a cannibis-based spray for the nose and 
mouth that was developed by GW Pharma- 
ceuticals, and it’s in late-stage testing in the 
U.S. Sativex has been effective for pain from 
MS spasms and cancer treatment with- 
out causing the marijuana high. The mo- 
ment Sativex goes on the market, the need 
for medical dispensaries, caregivers and 
growers—and all the confusions and pre- 
varications that attend them—disappears. 

There's a rough justice here: the dis- 
ingenuousness of the push for medical 
marijuana—billed as a compassionate 
reform and used as a tactic toward full 
legalization—was always its Achilles’ 
heel. Up to now, most states have ap- 
proached medical marijuana with a series 
of evasions. Doctors rely on a patient's re- 
port of pain to recommendit, dispensaries 
rely on the word of doctors to sell it, regula- 
tors rely on legislators to determine who 
can provide it, and legislators fall back on 
public opinion, which is ill suited to mak- 
ing careful and informed decisions about 
pharmacology. And no one takes direct re- 
sponsibility. None dare call it legalization. 

There is another way to go about it. 

“If we want to legalize marijuana,” said 
Thurstone, “then let’s legalize marijuana 
and call ita day. Let’s not sneak it in the back 
door, dragging the medical system into it.” 

Here, at least, Thurstone finds an un- 
expected ally in Jenelise Robinson. Go- 
ing through boxes of her new Puff Potion 
medicated soda ($6 a bottle wholesale), she 
reflects on the oddity of the culture that 
medical marijuana has created in her 
state. “It seems silly, doesn't it?” she says. 
“If there’s someone who's been smoking 
for a long time, medicating, and this is 
what they like to do and this is what works 
for them, then why can’t they just do it? 
Why make them go to the doctor and reg- 
ister? Why force them to lie about it?” = 





Fergusonis a senior editor at the Weekly Stan- 
dard. His new book Crazy U: One Dad’s Crash 
Course on Getting His Kid into College will 
be published in March by Simon & Schuster 
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American entrepreneur 
Joe DiFabio’s upscale boutique in 
northern Colorado Springs 
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BETTY CORLEY IS HAPPY WHERE SHE IS. 
Corley and her sister Claudette own a tidy 
two-story house with a well-tended gar 
den on Dubois Street on Detroit’s east side, 
where they’ve lived their entire lives. Betty 
has an easy five-minute drive to her job 
at a mental-health center on Woodward 
Avenue. “Nobody ever bothers us,” she 
says, “and we don’t bother anybody.” 
Certainly not the neighbors—because 
on Betty Corley’s block, there aren’t any. 
Whereas 26 houses once stood on this 
stretch of Dubois Street, today only Cor 
ley’s remains. The rest have been burned or 
bulldozed into oblivion. Corley pays a local 
man $80a month to mow six empty lots on 
either side of her house, but that’s one of the 
few signs of a human presence in this part 
of town. Other lots have a more natural 
look, their tall grasses and scattered bushes 
providing a habitat for pheasant, rabbits 
and raccoons. There is almost no traffic— 
a good thing, as many of the stoplights on 
the cross streets aren’t working—and an 
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Detroit once thrived 
on bigness, but now it 
has to leave that idea 
behind. The secret of 
Rust Belt urban revival: 
smaller is better. If 
you want a healthy, 
bustling city, huddled 
masses are a good thing 


BY DANIEL OKRENT AND STEVEN GRAY 


Assignment Detroit 
For more stories and videos, 
go to time.com/detroit 
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eerie quiet seeps through the neighbor- 
hood. Police response to 11 calls can chari 
tably be called languid. 

But if city officials ask Corley to relocate, 
as political winds blowing through Detroit 
indicate they soon might, she’s not budging. 
If this desperately poor city is no longer able 
to provide services to the neighborhood- 
trash pickup, fire protection—“we'll just 
have to deal with it,” she says. 

Just as she had to deal with the discov 
ery of a man’s burned torso in the under 
brush across the street a few months ago. 
Betty Corley says she won’t move away, but 
other isolated homeowners don’t share her 
loyalty. Cynthia Ciesiolka, who lives on the 
next block with her four grandchildren, 
says if the city offered her $5 anda place to 
live, she’d be gone tomorrow. 

That wind of change that’s gathering 
force in Detroit emanates from the offices of 
Mayor Dave Bing, who knows that dwin 
dling tax revenues (and bloated pension 
obligations) have devastated the city’s 
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Photograph by Olivo Barbieri for TIME 








Last house standing Betty Corley’s home in Detroit is the only one left on a stretch where 26 once stood. But she isn’t budging 


capacity to provide services to all those 
lonely blocks. It comes from other Michi 
gan politicians and philanthropists who 
recognize that a city that has lost half its 
population in the past half-century—and 
has seen its signature industry be down- 
sized just as severely—cannot cling any 
longer to a nostalgic vision that Wayne 
State University law professor John Mogk 
calls “fantasy thinking.” Andit comes from 
the suburban headquarters of the Kresge 
Foundation, which is providing the money 
for a massive planning effort for Detroit’s 
future that Kresge president and CEO Rip 
Rapson calls “more complex and more diffi 
cult than anything any city in America has 
ever done. If Detroit continues on a straight 
line path, it goes over the cliff. We don’t 


Remaking Detroit 
is ‘more complex 
and more difficult 
than anything any 
city in America has 
ever done.’ 


——RIP RAPSON, 
CEO, KRESGE FOUNDATION 


have enough time to do course correction.’ 

Now Detroit has to change in ways 
that contradict the expansive vision it was 
built on. Ina word, Detroit has to shrink. It 
needs to become smaller, greener, thriftier. 
(Detroit recently learned this lesson about 
cars as well.) The city has to abandon those 
overgrown parts of itself that are hope 
lessly blighted and refocus its resources 
on those parts that can be saved. And it 
has to do it in the face of resistance both 
political and personal. Whether Detroit 
can pull this off will determine whether it 
survives. The door is closing on the city— 
and on Betty Corley. What has to be done 
is a challenge to the nature of the contract 
between government and its citizens. The 
taking of land to build a highway is one 
thing, but what about effectively abandon 
ing neighborhoods by suspending services? 
A war could be fought over such ideas. And 
in Detroit, one is brewing. 

Detroit’s crisis is unique only in its 
scale. Many other aging cities of the North 
east and Midwest—Cleveland; Hartford, 
Conn.; and Buffalo, N.Y., to name a few 
are similarly suspended between con- 
fusing polarities: the self-image of their 
former greatness, and the reality of their 
current predicament; the future obliga- 





tions established during times of plenty, 
and the lack of revenue to fund them dur 
ing a time of scarcity; loyalty to the demo 
cratic principle of self-determination, and 
the desperate need for truly radical action. 

So how do you remake a crippled city 
and perhaps see it prosper? How do you 
put your arms around an area checkered 
with desolation, blight, struggling neigh 
borhoods and scattered pockets of relative 
vitality? Maybe you begin by defining the 
characteristics of city life that for centuries 
have made it an appealing way of living— 
and then adopt strategies to bring them 
to life. Here’s what Time has found to be 
the best ideas put forward in the hundreds 
of interviews our writers and editors have 
conducted over the course of our yearlong 
project, Assignment Detroit: 


Density Is Destiny 

A THICK, POPULATED URBAN TEXTURE OF 
people connecting with one another on a 
daily basis is the very quality that defines 
urban life. Its absence is the essence of De- 
troit’s predicament. At 139 sq. mi., with a 
population of roughly 800,o00o—about 
40% of its postwar peak—the city is sim 
ply too damn big. Forty years ago, the 
greatest distance a Detroit Police Depart- 
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ment cruiser had to cover to get from its pre- 
cinct station to a crime scene was less than 
three miles; today, there are homes in the 
city more than 7.5 miles from the nearest 
station. In 1970 the department employed 
5,000 officers; now fewer than 3,000 have to 
cover just as much territory, even as crime 
rates have climbed. One particular Detroit 
fire company has to travel four miles from 
its quarters to reach the farthest point in 
its first-alarm district. Extend similar 
math to every other municipal service— 
trash collection, road maintenance, street 
lighting—and you are left with a bundle of 
equations that will not balance. 

Detroit has to employ a form of triage 
that could imperil the political future of 
even the boldest elected officials: a choice 
to abandon failed neighborhoods so still- 
functioning neighborhoods can thrive. 
The potential of just that kind of strat- 
egy has already been demonstrated on 
the city’s southwest side in Mexicantown, 
a working-class neighborhood with a vi- 
brant, pedestrian-friendly retail district, 
hardly any abandoned homes and a recent 
history of well-deployed government grants 
secured by local politicians and then pro- 
ductively exploited by local businesspeople. 


Connecting the Clusters 
NOTHING STARVES A NEIGHBORHOOD LIKE 
isolation. In Detroit, vital neighborhoods 
are not contiguous; they’re scattered across 
the map like meaty morsels in a pale, thin 
broth. Conveniently, though, the city’s 
main thoroughfares—a series of eight- 
and ro-lane radial avenues emanating 
from downtown, originally laid out two 
centuries ago—are a virtual stencil for a 
transportation system that could link scat- 
tered communities into a coherent whole. 
The first element in such a system, the 
Mz light-rail line, is on the brink of con- 
struction, its initial phase financed by 
private and not-for-profit institutions that 
recognize the seemingly counterintuitive 
notion that a rail line down the city’s main 
drag, Woodward Avenue, might get foot 
traffic flowing again. In the past, Detroit’s 
efforts at rebirth took the form of helter- 
skelter interventions created indepen- 
dently of any thought-out conception of 
the city’s future. The most baleful example 
of this sort of inverted planning was the 
Renaissance Center, which arose like a 
disco-era fortress on the shore of the Detroit 
River in 1977 and proved uninviting to any 
other business development. 


When Cities Downsize. !f the population 
shrinks, it’s time for an urban makeover 





BUFFALO, N.Y. 

After the St. Lawrence 
Seaway opened in 1959, 
the Erie Canal became 

a relic, and 150,000 
industrial jobs were lost 
over the decades. The 
city has tried to stem 
population decline by 
adopting a bohemian 
strategy and turning 
over some of the 10,000 
vacant lots it owns to 

be used as spaces for 
urban art. 


PITTSBURGH 


In 1940 the steelmaking 
giant was among the 
top 10 most populated 
U.S. cities. It now ranks 
61st but thrives, thanks 
in part to a suburban 
strategy of improved 
highway networks that 
support research-and- 
development hubs in 
science and medicine. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
England's onetime 
manufacturing center 
lost roughly half its 
population but has 

since created one of the 
country’s fastest-growing 
economies by becoming 
an attractive site for the 
corporate headquarters 
of companies in 
insurance, media and 
information industries. 
Key ingredient: an airport 
that’s a global gateway. 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY 

The erstwhile heart of 
the former East Germany 
confronted the inevitable 
as citizens moved west, 
launching a smart- 
decline program that 
turns old communist-era 
housing developments 
into green spaces. 


The Mz line is pure infrastructure de- 
velopment; it’s designed, says Matt Cullen, 
the volunteer CEO of the project, to be “the 
spine of the shrunken city.” But it will also 
bring with it street and sidewalk redesign, 
improved lighting, enhanced landscap- 
ing and other pedestrian-scale amenities 
conceived to return retail businesses—and 
density—to the heart of town. Proof of con- 
cept: just three weeks ago, a consortium of 
banks and foundations announced plans 
to commit more than $20 million to mixed- 
income housing and other projects in the 
Midtown area, which straddles the Mr 
route near such institutions as Wayne State 
University and the Detroit Medical Center. 


The Gift of Nature 

THE RANDOM CARPET OF VACANT LOTS IN 
Detroit and other declining cities, the urban 
prairie, can be assembled into something far 
more authentic and useful. Noted landscape 
and urban designer Diana Balmori believes 
cities can “transform abandonment into 
an asset” by allowing forsaken neighbor- 
hoods to revert to their natural state. While 
urban farming has a limited scale, the 
restored prairie is a low-maintenance ex- 
pression of the natural world. (See Balmori’s 





‘OAKLAND, CALIF. 

The city's revitalization 
provides a case study in 
perceptions. Devastated 
by the crack epidemic 
in the 1980s, Oakland 
recruited new residents 
with programs like the 
10K Downtown Housing 
Initiative, with the aim 
of attracting 10,000 
newcomers to the city 
center by 2001. Today 
Oakland is seen as a hip 
city on the way up. 
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plan for Detroit on page 45.) Not only do such 
greenbelts provide aesthetic and educa- 
tional benefits, but also, properties facing 
them become more valuable. Toni Griffin, 
the city planner heading the Kresge-funded 
effort on Detroit’s behalf, wants to uncover 
the streams and creeks that once rippled 
through the city but were long ago shunted 
into underground conduits. Griffin knows 
the virtues of waterways: she was the key 
figure in the stunningly successful revital- 
ization of the once dilapidated Anacostia 
River waterfront in Washington. 


Homes for People, People for Homes 
“RUIN PORN” PHOTOGRAPHY, OFTEN SHOW- 
ing abandoned, violated houses, threat- 
ens to define cities like Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Detroit, but what you rarely see in the 
media is the surviving stock. Even after de 
cades of abandonment and decay, Detroit’s 
housing is one of the city’s greatest assets. 
Handsome, well-preserved homes in viable 
neighborhoods like the University District, 
Rosedale Park and the Villages, near the 
east-side riverfront, are among the greatest 
housing bargains in America: you can buy 
a four-bedroom Tudor in move-in condition 
for less than $r00,000. But on a far larger 
scale, the modest bungalows and red bricks 
and half capes that have long housed most 
Detroiters comprise a compelling incentive 
to pull people like Betty Corley out of neigh- 
borhoods marked forabandonment. Instead 
of auctioning off tax-foreclosed properties 
for relative pennies, the city could save un- 
occupied houses in viable neighborhoods 
with an urban homesteading program, giv- 
ing the homes to displaced residents, free 
of charge and exempt from property taxes 
for five years, so long as they remain owner- 
occupied and well-maintained. 


A More Dynamic Diversity 

WHEN AMERICA’S RUST BELT CITIES EMPTY 
out, the exodus creates concentrations of 
poor blacks without the means to turn 
back the tide. Yet there’s a collateral result 
of Detroit’s shrinking population and 


A growing gay 
population, attracted 
to downtown’s 
nightlife and 
midtown’s culture, 
suggests a softening 
of old prejudices 
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dirt-cheap housing: the city has started to 
become less monochromatic. Detroit’s non 
Hispanic white population has increased 
from 8.4% to 13.3% in just the past year, the 
obvious consequence of both the incoming 
migration of young whites and the concur 
rent flight to the suburbs of middle-class 
blacks unwilling to turn their kids over to 
a broken school system. 

Itmay be wishful to think so, butinacity 
where race is the insidious sword that slices 
its way into every conversation, this rever 
sal of migration patterns could turn out to 
be a uniting development—if Detroit gets 
lucky, and if people of goodwill recognize 
their mutual dependency. The increasing 
African-American presence in the wealth- 
ier suburbs heightens suburban concern 
for the city’s problems. At the same time, a 
growing presence of more-affluent whites 
in the city enhances both the tax base and 
the perception of progress. “I hate to admit 
it,” native Detroiter Greg Thrasher recently 
commented on TIME.com’s Detroit blog, 
“but I am fully aware that the presence of 
white folksin America increases the quality 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
for nonwhites.” He concluded, “It is a reality 
I have confronted all my life as a Black 





activist, yet do hope the return flightis full.” 

A growing gay population in metro 
Detroit, attracted to downtown's night 
life and midtown’s cultural attractions, 
suggests a softening of age-old prejudices. 
So does the success of the city’s Arab resi 
dents (see “Detroit’s Unlikely Saviors” in 
TimMeE’s Nov. 8 issue); a Muslim woman of 
Palestinian descent, Rashida Tlaib, now 
represents Mexicantown—a district that 
is half Latino and about a quarter African 
American, with additional complements of 
Romanians, Hungarians and other émigrés 
from Eastern Europe—in the state legisla 
ture. For U.S. cities, says Steve Tobocman, 
one of Tlaib’s predecessors, “immigrants 
are new customers.” In Detroit, newcomers 
are proving the theory that immigrants are 
almost twice as likely as native-born Ameri- 
cans to start new businesses. 

But gays, young whites and recent im- 
migrants can’t stabilize the city merely 
by their presence; only a decent school 
system will make life in Detroit accept 
able for families of any color. In the years 
since Hurricane Katrina devastated New 
Orleans, that city has become a labora- 
tory for educational innovation. Their 
own devastated school system already in 
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Detroit Mayor Dave Bing has 
launched a spirited public 
debate over how the city 
should be transformed into a 
far more efficient place. What 
might it look like? Time asked 
renowned landscape and 
urban designer Diana Balmori 
to create a vision that reflects 
some of the ideas Detroit is 


talking about. Balmori, author 


of A Landscape Manifesto, says 
the thinking has to start 
with “people and what they 
care about” in their urban 
experience. Another consider 
ation is the region’s natural 
assets. In Detroit’s case, those 
include fertile soil and an 
abundance of an increasingly 
rare commodity: fresh water 
BY DAN FASTENBERG 
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BETTER CONNECTION 
Detroit needs to 
bridge its waterfront 
and port area with 
regional centers. The 
proposed light-rail 
line along Woodward 
Avenue is a good 
Start, says Balmori 
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LINEAR PARK 
Abandonment of 
homes can become 
an opportunity by 
allowing the creation 
of a green corridor of 
forestland that can 
encircle a portion 

of the city. The 
contiguous greenbelt 
gives wildlife far 
more room to roam 


DETROIT 





URBAN AGRICULTURE 
Rich soil would 
allow an expansion 
of the city’s urban- 
farming movement. 
Hydroponic gardens 
could grow on the 
flat roofs of former 
industrial buildings 





DENSITY 

The shrinkage of the 
city’s population by 
more than half has 
left many homes 
surviving on isolated 
blocks. The city 
needs to focus its 
resources on creating 
denser, more viable 
neighborhoods 
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addresses unoccupied 
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URBAN REVIVAL 


Detroit’s Future. What would you do? 
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LEVERAGE THE AIM TO BE 
AUTO BAILOUT UNIQUE AND REAL 
In Detroit, there’s It’s about knowing 
not one chain what's real and 
grocery store. You not believing 
can leverage chain your own press 
stores for an urban- releases. Detroit 
policy plan and for needs a serious 
reindustrialization. understanding of 
Sincethe government the market and 
is so heavily the competitive 
invested in GM, it advantages that 
can leverage that. will underpin 
If you're going to future economic 
bail out the auto drivers. It could be 
industry,thenmake technology related to 
sure to link it to university research 
reinvestment. or automotive 

— JESSE expertise. And 

JACKSON, CIVIL demand excellence 


RIGHTS LEADER 
AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE RAINBOW 
PUSH COALITION 


in design. Don’t get 

trapped in an “it'll 

do” mentality, 
—TOM MURPHY, 
MAYOR OF 
PITTSBURGH 
(1994-2006) AND 


FIGHT CRIME; RETHINK 
DINE OUTDOORS TRANSPORTATION 
Make the reduction Detroit is the only 
of crime the metro region in the 
highest priority. U.S. without a metro 
Until citizens feel transportation 
safe on the streets authority. If we begin 
and in their beds, to think about the 
improvement in role of transporta- 
other areas will tion in the region 
be difficult to differently, how we 
achieve. Encourage move from place 
restaurants to put to place becomes a 
tables and chairs on crucial question. 
the sidewalks and Efficiency—and the 
toservemealsthere. _jdeathat we shouldn't 
The presence of have torely onacarso 
laughing customers much—becomes part 
outside makes of the question. I like 
pedestrians and to think of Detroit not 
local residents more just as the home of 
psychologically automobile innova- 
sec ee ee tion. It’s the home 
JACKSON, URBAN _° transportation 
HISTORIAN innovation. 
AND AUTHOR ——TONI GRIFFIN, 
OF CRABGRASS URBAN-PLANNING 
FRONTIER CONSULTANT 
FOR THE CITY OF 
DETROIT 


receivership, many Detroiters recognize 
that rethinking the rules—union rules, 
political rules, pedagogic rules—just 
might create a climate for improvement. 


Economic Sunrise 

EVERY INFRASTRUCTURE PROGRAM, LIKE 
the Mr light-rail line, is also a jobs program. 
Every piece of ensuing development, like 
the midtown project, creates yet more 
employment. And every new business, 
every new resident, every new building 
or rehabbed factory adds to the tax base. 


The essential 
challenge for the 
turnaround effort: 
‘How do you get 
people to think 
optimistically again?’ 


——MARJA WINTERS, 
AIDE TO MAYOR DAVE BING 


ENCOURAGE BE MORE 
HOMESTEADERS ENTREPRENEURIAL 
I would create a Asmaller 
21st century Urban population means 
Homestead Act. a bigger canvas for 
Why not give away reinventing the city, 
land in the center of allowing it to become 
the city in exchange more self-sustaining, 
for building on the grow more of its own 
land? This would be food on urban farms 
anew way to open and produce more 
downtown to the of its own energy 
pioneering spirit of with wind, solar and 
America. Years ago biomass fields. The 
I lived near Detroit collapse of the auto 
and was a witness industry pushes 
toaseemingly Detroit toward a 
unstoppable urban more entrepreneurial 
decline. But I also future. A loss of 
lived for many years population can 
in Berlin and saw an be viewed as an 
even more devastated opportunity. To quote 
citycome backtolife the Japanese poet 
through creativity Masahide, “Barn’s 
andawilltosucceed. burnt down, now! 
— DANIEL can see the moon.” 
LIBESKIND, —JOHN 
ARCHITECT GALLAGHER, 
AUTHOR OF 
REIMAGINING 
DETROIT 


When things start looking up, possibility 
itself can be a fuel for economic growth. 

But there’s virtue in hitting bottom 
too. For when land, facilities and labor are 
cheap, money will follow—if politicians 
allow it to. Already burdened by pension 
obligations that have been soaring at 
nearly the rate that revenues have been 
disappearing, Mayor Bing recognizes that 
he can’t decree jobs into being. “It’s not the 
city’s responsibility to create jobs,” he says, 
“but to create an environment for jobs.” 

It might be working. Judging by the 
experience of Dan Gilbert, the chairman 
of mortgage giant Quicken Loans, who 
recently moved 1,700 employees from 
suburban Livonia into the very heart of 
downtown Detroit, the politically clogged 
(and at times racially volatile) approval 
processes that have long plagued the city 
have eased substantially. Now Gilbert is 
thinking of buying some adjacent down- 
town buildings, both as investment and 
to house the start-up companies he’s nur- 
turing through his business incubator, 
Bizdom U. One of the requisites of getting 


SENIOR FELLOW, 
URBAN LAND 
INSTITUTE 


the benefits of Bizdom U (training, consul- 
tative help and start-up capital) is that you 
have to base your business in Detroit. 

A native son, Gilbert is a passionate evan- 
gelist for his hometown. Fellow prosely- 
tizer Tim Bryan, on the other hand, lives in 
New York, and his firm, GalaxE.Solutions 
Inc., which makes custom software for the 
health industry, is based in New Jersey. But 
last May he opened an office in Detroit, ini- 
tially staffing it with 55 new employees. 
Now he’s in the process of hiring 125 more. 

Why Detroit? “Three simple reasons,” 
Bryan says. “Underemployment in the local 
IT industry, low-cost office space and gov- 
ernment alignment” with business goals. 


Where the Battle Lines Form 

BARELY A MILE FROM BETTY CORLEY’S 
lonely house on Dubois Street, on a typi- 
cal autumn weekend morning, the stalls 
and booths of Detroit’s Eastern Market are 
a gastronomic wonder—and a social one as 
well. Nearly 40,000 people from through- 
out the metropolitan area flock to the 
market for the best produce from the Mid- 
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GO FOR ENLIST THE BUSINESS 
GREEN TECH COMMUNITY 

With its There’s got to be an 
concentration and aggressive effort 
tradition of top for the political 
engineering talent, culture to involve 
Detroit can branch the business culture. 


out into intercity 
rail, advanced 
batteries, renewable- 
energy systems and 
smart grids linked 
to transport. This 
may seem utopian, 
but our nation needs 


When I was mayor 
of Atlanta [1982-90], I 
gave business leaders 
my phone number. 
You can’t just look 

at the political unit 
of Detroit. You have 
to consider the 


these technologies, economic unit of 
andthecontinuation _ Detroit. 
of abandonment, cee ereace 
Gaspat ahd : U.S. AMBASSADOR 
unemployment is TO THE U.N. 
unthinkable. (1977-79) 

—JEFFREY D. 

SACHS, DETROIT 

NATIVE AND 


DIRECTOR OF THE 
EARTH INSTITUTE 
AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


western countryside, and also for the very 
urban experience of being part of a multi 
farious, multigenerational and multi- 
colored crowd. The Eastern Market vibe 
is evident, too, on those summer nights 
when the Tigers game at Comerica Park 
ends at around the same time as the soul 
act across the street at the Fox Theatre and 
the last notes of La Bohéme die out around 
the corner at the Detroit Opera House. As 
the three crowds swirl together on the rim 
of Grand Circus Park, you’d think you're 
ina version of the ideal 21st century city. 
It’s obviously unclear whether this De- 
troit can again be joined to the desolate, 
exhausted Detroit of so many of its neigh- 
borhoods. There are all sorts of reasons 
longtime Detroiters are suspicious of gov- 
ernment planning: the network of free- 
ways that permanently scarred the city 
in the rg9sos and ’6os (and simultaneously 
sucked the life out of it) were another era’s 
idea of urban redevelopment, as were the 
spirit-deadening public-housing projects 
that replaced paved-over neighborhoods. 
In the spring, a prominent local minister 
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Drawing cards Home fields for the Lions and Tigers, new in the past decade, are 
part of Detroit’s efforts to attract more visitors and residents to its downtown area 


declared that the mayor's shrinkage plan 
amounted to “ethnic cleansing”—an odd 
(and offensive) charge to throw at an effort 
proposed by an African-American mayor, 
his largely African-American planning 
officials and the African-American consul- 
tant who is the project’s point person. At 
one of the community forums where plan- 
ner Toni Griffin and her city colleagues at- 
tempted to explain the planning process, 
members of a group calling itself By Any 
Means Necessary vowed to oppose not a 
specific plan, or a specific sort of plan, but 
whatever plan emerged. 

Some city officials, citing Griffin’s out- 
of-town provenance—rarely a positive at- 
tribute in Detroit—wish to diminish her 
influence. (“If they marginalize her,” says 
the Kresge Foundation’s Rapson with a 
stern finality, “they're on their own.”) And 
it’s reasonable to question whether Bing, 
the former basketball player and steel- 
company executive who ran for mayor as 
a nonpolitician, has the political skills to 
do what’s necessary. Will he, for instance, 
be able to tell individuals and community 
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groups who have labored hard to save their 
neighborhoods that their efforts have 
failed and the city is walking away from 
them? Early on, Bing said he was interest- 
edin only a single full term, which would 
presumably free him to act without fear of 
reprisal at the ballot box. Now some of the 
philanthropic foundations, understand- 
ably desiring continuity, want him to stick 
around. Paradoxically, this might require 
him to pay greater heed to political power 
brokers disinclined to support something 
that comes from any agency not under 
their direct control. 

But the essential challenge for every 
one involved in the effort to reinvent this 
storied and suffering city, says Bing aide 
Marja Winters, is, “How do you get people 
to think optimistically again?” The likely 
answer might be found in one of her office's 
promotional handouts. It’s a statement at 
tributed to Heaster Wheeler, a former city 
firefighter who is now executive director of 
the Detroit branch of the NAACP. 

“The best way to predict the future,” 
Wheeler says, “is to create it.” a 
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Near the center of the epidemic in 
Petite Riviere, flooding from Hurricane 
Tomas has villagers fearing an increase 
in the cholera-infection rate 
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O ONE WANTS TO SHAKE 

hands in Haiti anymore. 

The fear of contagion, 

of someone’s unwashed 

fingers being where the 
cholera bacteria may have been, has led 
to an alternative greeting: people bump 
elbows nowadays. Even Haiti’s Presi 
dent, René Préval, has been seen knock 
ing elbows with his staff. Haiti's latest 
misfortune hasn't come close to claim 
ing the massive numbers of victims the 
Jan. 12, 2010, earthquake did—about 
8,200 people infected, just under 600 
fatalities as of Nov. 9. But cholera has 
assumed fearsome proportions because 


of two things: its presence in filthy 
water, which Haiti has aplenty, and the 
fact that so much more water poured in 
with astorm called Tomas. 

It could have been worse. The hur 
ricane could have struck the nation 
directly. But the rain it deposited as it 
brushed past was enough to increase 
the potential for the bacteria, borne 
by feces, to seep south and west 
from the Artibonite region, north 
of Port-au-Prince, where the disease 
had been gingerly contained since its 
late-October outbreak. In a district 
of the capital, Delmas 33, canals did 
not flood only because a group of men 


started picking up piles of trash with 
their bare hands to keep the water 
ways from clogging. 

Cholera is easy to prevent: wash 
your hands; boil the water you drink. 
But contracting it can bring excruci 
ating suffering in the form of severe 
diarrhea and vomiting, which lead 
to serious dehydration and organ 
failure. Already, confirmed cases 
have been reported in Port-au-Prince. 
Hospitals and medical centers have 
geared up for the infected. One sil 
ver lining is that so many drugs are 
already in the country as a result of 
the quake-relief effort. 





Haiti hadn't experienced an out 
break of cholera in decades. How 
did the disease get there? The strain 
apparently matches one common in 
South Asia. Asa result, there has been 
finger-pointing at U.N. peacekeepers, 
who include soldiers from Nepal. The 
government is allaying the xenopho 
bia. “We know that it came from South 
Asia, but anyone who has taken a 
plane could have traveled anywhere 
in the world and brought it here,” says 
Prime Minister Jean-Max Bellerive. 
“It’s not a question of who brought it 
into the country. Let’s eradicate it.” 
—BY JESSICA DESVARIEUX/PORT-AU-PRINCE 
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Bringing 


Dogs to Heal 


It has taken nearly a decade of war—and the lack 
of a cure for posttraumatic stress disorder—to 
get officials to study the benefits of giving service 
animals to mentally ailing soldiers and veterans 


BY MARK THOMPSON 


TAFF SERGEANT BRAD FASNACHT 

was Clearing mines on an Af- 

ghan road a year ago When an 

IED blast broke his spine and 

both ankles and put him ina 
two-week stupor that ended only when 
he woke up, 7,000 miles away, at Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in Washing- 
ton. The explosion had knocked his hel- 
meted head so violently, he suffered a 
traumatic brain injury, which exacerbates 
his posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 
Although Army doctors and nurses have 
been able to get the 26-year-old walking 
again, he has had to call in a specialist— 
Sapper, an Australian cattle dog mix—to 
help tackle his PTSD. 

“He has changed my life,” Fasnacht 
says of the 1-year-old mutt, whose name 
is shorthand for “combat engineer,” Fas- 
nacht’s Army job. Sapper goes with him 
whenever he leaves his Silver Spring, Md., 
apartment, something he was terrified of 
doing until he got his canine companion 
in April. Three combat tours and two 
Purple Hearts had left him in a state of 
hypervigilance, constantly scanning sub- 


urban streets and trees for snipers. War 
had made him wary of crowds—and even 
of individuals who got a little too close. 
“I'd just freak out, getting really uneasy,” 
he says. “But not anymore.” The speckled 
dog calms Fasnacht’s anxieties and keeps 
them from mushrooming into panic 
attacks. Part bodyguard, part therapist, 
Sapper also serves as an extra set of eyes 
and ears. “I’ve lost some of my hearing, 
but Sapper alerts me if someone is coming 
up behind me,” he says. When Fasnacht 
is sleeping, the dog will wake him from a 
nightmare by licking his face. 

As researchers test high-tech PTSD 
treatments (such as hyperbaric oxygen 
chambers and virtual-reality exposure 
therapy), a low-tech alternative is emerging 
in the form of man’s best friend. Although 
the government has been providing ser- 
vice dogs to troops who have lost their sight 
or suffered other physical injuries, it is 
only beginning to look into whether these 
animals can improve the lives of those 
who are psychically injured. The need 
for good treatment options is enormous: 
some 40,000 troops have been physically 


wounded in Afghanistan and Iraq, but 10 
times as many exhibit symptoms of PTSD. 

Amid all this hard-to-heal pain, veter- 
ans and dog-training organizations, some 
with playful names like Patriot Paws 
and Hounds4Heroes, are rushing to pair 
wounded vets with trained canines. One 
of the leaders of this movement, Dave 
Sharpe, 31, was so traumatized during 
deployments to Saudi Arabia and Uz- 
bekistan that his anxiety and recurring 
nightmares kept him largely confined to 
his Yorktown, Va., home. “I was always 
looking for a fight,” he says. “I was beat- 
ing on the walls.” But he says all that 
changed when a friend encouraged him 
in 2002 to visit an animal-rescue shelter, 
where he spied 2-month-old Cheyenne. 
Not long after he adopted the brown and 
white pit bull mix, Sharpe had another 
dream about the Taliban sympathizer 
who pulled a gun on him. When Sharpe 
woke up in a cold sweat, the dog was 





Vet care Dave Sharpe had trouble leaving his 
Yorktown, Va., home until Cheyenne helped 
ease the former airman’s anxiety 
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watching him. “What are you looking 
at?” he recalls yelling. Cheyenne barked 
in response, and after he told her to shut 
up, she barked again, prompting him to 
wrap her in his arms, collapse on his bed 
and tell her everything that was weighing 
on his mind. “I just lost it,” he says. “I have 
no idea why, but I felt completely at ease.” 

Sharpe credits the dog for such a dra- 
matic improvement in his PTSD that he 
went on to found the nonprofit P2V—short 
for Pets2Vets—last year. Since then, he 
has been sharing his story with soldiers, 
cops, firefighters, first responders—people 
who could use their own Cheyenne—and 
has given dogs to Fasnacht and some 20 
other vets. His promise to servicemen 
and -women in need: “We'll get you your 
pet within a month, maximum.” 

Not everyone is convinced such quick 
pairings are a good idea. For starters, 
it’s still an open question whether dogs 
actually help alleviate PTSD. Both the 
VA and the Army are launching studies 
designed to confirm widespread anec- 
dotal evidence that the benefits are real. 
And if they are, the next big question is 
whether shelter dogs like Sapper, who 
took two weeks and $350 to train, pro- 
vide as much relief as specially trained 
dogs, which take two years—and up 
to $35,000-—before they are ready to be 
paired with a wounded vet. “I really be- 
lieve the dogs can provide tremendous 
benefits,” says Minnesota Senator Al 
Franken, who authored a law ordering 
the VA to study dogs’ effects on PTSD suf- 
ferers. “The whole point of this is to mea- 
sure in a scientifically valid way what the 
benefits are of service dogs to vets with 
psychological injuries and make a better 
life for these guys and women who have 
put everything on the line for us.” 


Better than Music and Art 

MENTAL-HEALTH EXPERTS HAVE BEEN 
looking into canine-centric therapies 
for years. Sandra Barker, a psychiatry 
professor at Virginia Commonwealth 
University (and yes, she is used to all the 
jokes about her last name), published a 
study in 1998 that found psychiatric 
patients’ anxiety dropped twice as much 
after spending 30 minutes with dogs as 
it did following standard therapeutic 
recreation involving music and art. A 
2003 Barker study reported a “signifi- 
cant reduction” in fear among patients 
awaiting electroconvulsive therapy after 
spending only 15 minutes with dogs. And 
in March she published a study detailing 
the “buffering effect” dogs have on the 
stress experienced by their human part- 
ners, as measured through cortisol levels, 
heart rate and blood pressure. 


The next big 
question is whether 
shelter dogs provide 
as much relief as 
specially trained 
dogs that can cost 
up to $35,000 


Given her findings, it’s not surpris- 
ing that Walter Reed and other military 
medical centers have started station- 
ing dogs on hospital floors to help calm 
patients. “The potential for animals to be 
another form of alternative medicine is 
enormous,” says Elspeth Ritchie, a former 
Army colonel who just retired as one of 
the service’s top psychiatrists. 

With a push from Franken, the VA is 
planning to place dogs—for which it will 
pay $10,000 apiece—with up to 200 vets 
suffering from mental and physical ail- 
ments. The Army is considering a similar 
program. But both plan to use only service 
dogs trained by groups belonging to Assis- 
tance Dogs International (ADI), which rep- 
resents 73 U.S. dog-training organizations. 
That’s because such a designation gives 
dogs access to airports, hotels and other 
public spaces that don’t allow common 
pets. “In a restaurant, you don’t want a 
dog groveling around for a dropped french 
fry or urinating on the carpet,” says Corey 
Hudson, president of ADI’s North Ameri- 
can branch and head of Canine Compan- 
ions for Independence in Santa Rosa, Calif. 
“That requires two years of training.” 

Sebastian “Sam” Cila was lucky enough 
to be given one of the 2,000 or so service 
dogs that are trained annually in the U.S. 
The retired Army National Guard sergeant 
from Riverhead, N.Y., had been through 
hell since July 4, 2005, when an IED in 
Iraq shredded much of his left arm. Three 
years and more than 40 surgeries later, he 
had to have his left hand amputated. “The 
loss of my hand put me into a tailspin, and 
I fell into a deep depression,” says Cila, 37. 
When Gillian, a black Labrador arrived in 
February, she knew how to do things like 
open doors and turn off lights. But like 
some other service dogs trained to detect 


Serviceman’s Best Friend 

See how canine companions assist 
psychically injured soldiers and 
veterans, at time.com/dogs_of_war 


the onset of seizures, Gillian can alert 
him to the little things that can trigger 
panic attacks or angry outbursts that can 
be tough to control—and help him avoid 
them. “Now when I feel stressed, irritable 
or anxious, she definitely relieves all those 
symptoms,” Cila says of his PTSD, “I defi- 
nitely still have it, but I’ve learned, with the 
help of Gillian, how to deal with it better.” 

But certified service dogs like Gillian 
don’t come equipped with more PTSD- 
specific commands than cheaper mutts 
do. “Your average service dog coming 
out of these agencies can do 82 different 
tasks. But if you’ve got a veteran whose 
main problem is PTSD, what does turn- 
ing ona light switch do for him?” asks Jim 
Stanek, 30, who ended three tours in Iraq 
with PTSD and now runs Paws and Stripes 
in Albuquerque, N.M., pairing dogs with 
mentally ailing vets. 


PTSD-Specific Tasks 

STANEK TRAINS HIS DOGS TO PERFORM 
10 orso PTSD-specific tasks. Some of them 
are designed to ease concerns about blind 
spots, not unlike the way a military unit 
designates someone to watch troops’ backs 
or to scout ahead. Stanek’s 2-year-old Cata- 
houla mix, Sarge, for example, has been 
trained to check around the corner to see 
what’s in the next aisle at a store. 

Efforts by Stanek—whose group is 
willing to train a family pet if it meets age, 
size and temperament requirements— 
and others advocating cheaply trained 
dogs just got a boost from the Justice De- 
partment. In September it tweaked regula- 
tions clarifying parts of 1990’s Americans 
with Disabilities Act. The amendments 
limit the definition of service animals to 
dogs. (Sorry, pigs and parrots—although 
the agency left the door open to minia- 
ture horses, in part because they live a lot 
longer than dogs.) To qualify as a service 
animal, dogs must be trained to do work 
or perform tasks like “providing safety 
checks and room searches for persons 
with PTSD,” the agency noted. But the dogs 
do not have to be formally trained by an 
ADI-approved school. Such a requirement 
“might limit access to service animals 
for individuals with limited financial 
resources,” the department said. 

The new regulations take effect 
March 15. And perhaps the sight of seeming- 
ly healthy men and women with seemingly 
run-of-the-mill mutts on planes or college 
campuses or in restaurants or places of wor- 
ship will lead to more conversations about 
PTSD. “People ask about the dog, and it’s 
kind of forced me to talk to them, which is 
something I didn’t want to do,” says Stanek. 
“A comfort comes from having a second set 
of eyes that doesn’t judge.” a 
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Reservoir dog Gillian helped 
pull Sam Cila of Riverhead, N.Y., 
out of a deep depression after an 
IED in Iraq cost him his hand 
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Sheconomy 





How women are using their rapidly 
increasing spending power to impel changes 
in the way companies operate 





BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


N THE HIERARCHY OF ACTIVITIES 

that people despise, getting a car 

repaired is in pole position, sort of 

the auto equivalent of having a tooth 

pulled, except you bleed money and 
don’t get a smiley sticker as you leave. 
Garry Rosenfeldt, marketing-research 
director for Midas International, knew 
this. After their cars were fixed, only 1 in 
4 Midas customers returned to buy other 
services. Even dentists see their customers 
more often than that. 

To ascertain what might make it more 
pleasant—or at least less odious—for cus- 
tomers, Rosenfeldt set up an experiment in 
late 2008 in which customers were recorded 
before and after they brought their cars in 
for repairs. He found that while auto shops 
inspired fear and loathing in men and 
women alike, the two sexes had different 
ideas about how to improve the experience. 

Since Midas is in the testosterone-y 
world of engine blocks and overhead cam- 
shafts, it needed to aim for what the men 
wanted, right? Nuh-uh. “From a financial 
point of view, I’d rather have a woman in 
the shop than a man,” says Rosenfeldt. 
They’re better customers, he believes, 
more loyal and evangelistic. “They talk 
about looking for ‘their guy,’” he says. And 
once they find him and trust him, he adds, 
“they spend more.” 

Over at Best Buy, Julie Gilbert, a senior 
vice president whose job it was to figure 
out high-end male consumers, had already 
come to the same conclusion. She liked to 
do her research in living rooms, so she got 


herself invited to a couple of rich guys’ 
homes to figure out why they'd buy wid- 
gets and peripherals at Best Buy but not 
pricey home theaters. Almost from the 
first home she visited, she realized she was 
talking to the wrong person. “The women 
took over the conversation,” Gilbert says. 
“They had incredible passion and intensity 
about the store experience, and for every 
issue they also had a solution.” 

What these two and many other busi- 
nesses discovered is the Sheconomy. 

Everyone knows, or has long suspected, 
that the purse strings are held by women. 
It’s oft repeated that they make 85% of the 
buying decisions or are the chief purchas- 
ing officers of their households. The dif. 
ference today—one that has enormous 
consequences across global economies—is 
that women are also the earners. In October 
2009, the U.S. workforce became nearly half 
female: women held 49.9% of all nonfarm 
labor jobs and 51.5% of high-paying manage- 
ment and professional positions, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is not 
likely to be a blip. For every two guys who 
graduate from college or get a higher degree, 
three women do. This is almost the exact op- 
posite of the graduation ratio that existed 
when the baby boomers entered college. 

And as the U.S. continues its migra- 
tion from a manufacturing economy to a 
knowledge-based one, women are poised to 
snag more jobs. They make up the majority 
of the workforce in 9 of the 10 occupations 
the BLS predicts will add the most jobs in 
the next eight years. 


While it’s true that most women still 
earn less than men, are far less likely to be 
in the highest-salaried executive positions 
and suffer a prohibitive motherhood pen- 
alty, about a third of women outearn their 
husbands. And according to James Chung 
of research firm Reach Advisors, who 
spent more than a year analyzing data 
from the Census Bureau's 2008 American 
Community Survey, among one specific 
segment—childless city-dwelling single 
people in their 20s—the average pay gap 
favors females: in metropolitan areas, 
their median full-time income is 108% 
that of their male counterparts. In some 
places, says Chung, “they’ve not just 
caught up—they’re clocking the guys.” 
In Atlanta, women are at 121% of men’s 
pay; in New York City, 117%. 

These gains, mostly the product of edu- 
cation, may dissipate as these women have 
kids. Nevertheless, better pay for more 
women changes many things—including, 
most fundamentally, how much money 
they have. Evidence of this shift is visible 
all around the world. A recent Booz & Co. 
report called women “the Third Billion,” 
meaning that, globally, they are the next 
emerging economy. Much of this isa result 
of women’s growing economic power in 
developing countries, but even in the U.S., 
women hold sway over 51.3% of the na- 
tion’s private wealth, as Maddy Dychtwald 
observes in Influence, one of many books on 
the subject of female economic empower- 
ment to come out in the past 12 months. 
“We're on the brink of a massive power 
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The Growing Buying Power of Women 
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Young women have pulled ahead of their 
male counterparts in higher education 
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shift, a grinding of the gears of history into 
a new human condition,” she writes. “It’s 
a world where women can, if they choose, 
seize the reins of economic control.” 

As these things often do, the changes 
start at home. A recent Pew study of 30-to- 
44-year-olds showed that when a hus- 
band is the primary or sole breadwinner, 
household spending decisions are divided 
roughly equally. He makes about a third of 
them, she makes a third, and they make a 
third jointly. But in the 22% of households 
studied in which the wife earned more, she 
made more than twice as many decisions as 
her husband about where the money would 
go. The more money women earn, the expo- 
nentially more money they manage. 

And women are increasingly making 
the calls where men have traditionally 
held sway. In 2007, women were $90 bil- 
lion worth of the $200 billion consumer- 
electronics business. They’re $105 billion 
of the $256 billion home-improvement 
market. They're 44% of NFL fans. 

Given this power shift, few indeed are 
the industries that aren’t trying to lure 
the female dollar, even formerly deeply 
stubbled fields like computers, cars and 
financial services. Harley-Davidson has a 
Women Riders section on its website. This 
year, Cuban cigar manufacturer Habanos 
launched the Julieta, asmaller, milder cigar 
aimed specifically at women. Kodak, ina 
stroke of nomenclature genius, has a chief 
listening officer on staff. 


How Not to Woo Women 

BUT FOR AN AUTO SHOP, SEDUCING WOM- 
en is not a trivial matter. What is Midas 
supposed to do, grow geraniums in the 
discarded rims? In fact, according to Rosen- 


feldt’s research, women didn’t mind if the 


Women now hold about half of nonfarm jobs in the U.S. 


and own nearly a third of companies 
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shop was grimy or the mechanic grease- 
covered. They didn’t even necessarily need 
women behind the counter. They just 
wanted to get to know the guy fixing their 
car. And it turned out the guys quite liked 
doing that too. So the head office came up 
with a reasonably straightforward plan, a 
getting-it-right program: G.E.T. Greet. Ex- 
plain. Thank. Nothing too fancy. “We sent 
our franchisees these books,” says Rosen- 
feldt. “It seemed so obvious to us. The data 
is plentiful: Do it and get more business.” 
The idea went over like a tofu bar at 
a truck stop. Rosenfeldt estimates that 
about a third of the franchisees read it, a 
third filed it and a third “just thought it 
was stupid.” The head office tried persuad- 
ing, arm-twisting and rewarding. No dice. 
The women-friendly commercials the 
company tested didn’t fare much better. 
Midas isn’t the only company to have 
stumbled as it attempted to lure women. 
Dell took a similarly girlie approach in 
May 2009 with its Della website, which in 
dreamy, soft-focus scenes hawked “cute” 
netbooks and laptops and offered tech tips 
on how to find recipes online and track 
calories. You know how computers get 
fried if you spill liquid on them? So many 


‘We sent our 
franchisees these 
books. It seemed 
so obvious to us... 
Do it and get more 
business.’ 


——GARRY ROSENFELDT, MARKETING- 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR, MIDAS INTL. 
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gallons of Internet Hatorade were poured 
on that site that within 10 days, Dell had to 
shut Della down entirely. 

“One of the big mistakes companies 
make is assuming women are all about 
the warm and fuzzy, and they’re not,” says 
Marti Barletta, author of three books about 
marketing to women and the widely ac- 
knowledged chief rabbi of the Sheconomy. 
“They want all the same things men do 
and then some.” 

To appeal to women, the changes in a 
product or service or even the way a com- 
pany is run have to be more profound. 
“Women have a more comprehensive de- 
cision process,” says Barletta. A guy, she 
suggests, is a targeted shopper. He will 
book the first hotel room he finds at his 
price point. For a woman, the secondary 
characteristics are key: the gym, the spa, 
the sustainability, the thread count. Get 
the guy right and you've made a sale; get 
the woman right and you have a customer. 

And as customers, women have a 
weapon they haven't had before: online 
social networks. A cross between a girls’ 
night out and the mother of all organizing 
tools, these networks have given women 
the kind of muscle that can be a blessing 
or a bloodbath for those it’s flexed upon. 
Of the more than 500 million people on 
Facebook, women do 62% of the sharing. 
It makes sense that, given their disposi- 
tion to tend and befriend, women would 
take to online social networks, but until 
it happened, nobody was quite aware of 
the implications. 

Johnson & Johnson found out the pain- 
ful way, with a 2008 Motrin campaign that 
followed the inner monologue of a mom 
toting her infant around in a baby carrier. 
It “totally makes me look like an official 
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mom,” she notes in a Web video before 
agonizing over the backache it gives her. 
Some mothers felt belittled. Overnight 
they formed a group, and @motrinmoms 
gave J&J a Twitter headache as emotions 
escalated. The company apologized and 
canceled the ad. 


Bring On the Horse 

THEN THERE'S ISAIAH MUSTAFA, THE 
hunky Old Spice guy. Rarely has a cam- 
paign for a men’s product been more 
gynocentric, from its parodying of the 
sexist way women are often portrayed in 
such commercials to its mockery of the 
idealized modern male partner, a hot man 
who can bake cakes and build a kitchen 
and get two tickets to anything—while 
on a horse! After a couple of commercials, 
Mustafa took to YouTube to give custom- 
ized video responses to tweeters’ requests, 
including a wedding proposal. You could 
talk to Mustafa, and he would talk back. 
He wasn't a celebrity endorsing a product; 
he was your friend. It’s relationship mar- 
keting with an actual relationship, even 
if it’s a put-on one. The result: in the past 
six months, sales of Old Spice body-wash 
products have risen 27%. 

Midas’ retooled approach was oddly 
similar: change the balance of power in 
the relationship in favor of customers. 
Let them in on the process. The company 
instituted a program called the Midas 
Way. Using Philadelphia as its pilot city, 
it personalized the business, making 
Midas stores, ironically, more like den- 
tists’ offices, with appointments and 
checkups and lots of explaining. Employ- 
ees of Midas stores, including mechanics, 
were offered training. Smile, they were 
told, even when talking on the phone. 


Most of all, make sure every customer 
who comes in, even just for the $21.99 
oil-change-and-tire-rotation special, is 
shown exactly what will be done on a 
checklist. “The benchmark for success 
is, we ask the customer: Would you be 
able to explain what happened at Midas 
to your mother?” says Rosenfeldt. 

While it’s still early, and the auto busi- 
ness is still tough, the results are marked. 
In Philadelphia, Midas’ retail sales are up 
an average 13% since December, when the 
program was instituted. “Some stores com- 
pletely dida 180, literally, tothe month that 
we started this program,” says Rosenfeldt. 
Cautious that it might be a fluke, Midas 
tried the program in St. Louis and got 
similarly encouraging results. The Midas 
Way is now being rolled out to the rest of 
the U.S. The women’s input “spawned a 
whole different way we execute our retail 
model,” says Rosenfeldt. 

Over at Best Buy, Gilbert threw it to 
the WOLFs. She organized women from 
the stores, the head office and among 
the customers into Women’s Leader- 
ship Forum groups. Each WOLF pack 
(employees from one area) or WOLF 
den (employees and sometimes custom- 
ers from one store) or group of omega 
WOLFs (customers) was given a specific 
problem to solve. They discussed how 
new stores should look (more like living 
rooms), how to monetize teen shoppers 
in the mobile-phone stores (offer cute 
accessories to customize a phone’s look) 
and what to print on washing-machine 
swing tags (less about cubic feet and 
more about how many sheets it can han- 
dle). They got to present their solutions 
to company executives, and they didn’t 
hold back. Gilbert has since left the com- 
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Marketers in many sectors are increasingly 
targeting the female market 
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PURCHASED IN 2007 


pany to market the WOLF concept to oth- 
er industries, but Best Buy has kept the 
program going. “The demand we have 
for packs and dens and omegas is almost 
more than we can handle right now,” 
says Liz Haesler, vice president of home 
life and trend at Best Buy. “It’s translating 
to significant financial results.” 

All this in a business environment in 
which just 3% of FORTUNE 500 companies 
are headed up by women and 15.2% of 
their corporate directors are female. It has 
proved a stubborn ceiling to crack, even 
with hard data from Pepperdine Univer 
sity, Catalyst and McKinsey overwhelm- 
ingly suggesting that businesses with 
more women at the top are better off. 

As Meg Whitman recently proved, dol- 
lars can’t always buy power. But they can 
often buy change. Wives’ education and 
earning power have changed the relation. 
ship they have with their family finances 
as wellas their families. It’s not his money 
she’s spending; it’s their money—or hers. 
Similarly, the one-way relationship be- 
tween consumers and the mainstream 
media has been overturned by social net- 
working. Women—and men too—don't 
have to wait for Big Media's attention; 
they’re taking their stories straight to the 
public, and the media are following them. 
Midas and Best Buy, after discovering that 
steering their business toward women is 
less like changing the oil and more like 
reinventing the lightbulb, transformed 
their relationships with their customers, 
letting them see more of the guts of the op- 
eration and weigh in on changes. If wom: 
en can’t get a place in the corporate inner 
sanctum, then they’re just going to start 
running companies from the outside— 
where the money is. e 
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A fine line. 
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The voice-activated nivi' 37901 — The thinnest navigator in the world. 


At less than 9 mm thick, it holds the most sophisticated, 
uniquely personal navigation software ever before available 
in a nuvi. And its dual-orientation, multi-touch display works 
effectively in any position. So, if making an impression is 
as important as getting to your destination, this is your GPS. 





Follow the leader. 
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The SO 
Best Inventions 
Of the Year 


Flying cars! Jet packs! Lasers that 
zap ava carrying mosquitoes! 
Here are 2010's biggest (and # 
coolest) breakthroughs in science, 
technology and the arts 








Inventions 

To see some of the 
innovations on this year’s 
list in action, visit 
time.com/bestinventions 


Photo-lllustration by 
Bartholomew Cooke for TIME 
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The genius of the NeoNurture 


incubator, developed by uni- 


versity students in the U.S., is 


that it employs an under- 


utilized resource (old car parts) 


to address a critical need: 
functioning incubators to 


nurture premature newborns. 


Headlights provide heat; a 


repurposed dashboard fan cir- 


culates air; a door-chime and 
signal-light assembly is 


rejiggered into an alarm system 


that alerts caregivers when 
things go awry with the heat 


ing mechanism. The device can 
even be powered from a motor 


cycle battery. Car engineers 
have nothing on these guys. 





WE AS! DIRECTOR 
FOR HIS 
FAVORITE MOVIE INVENTION: 





Photograph by Jamie Chung for TIME 
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THE 50 BEST INVENTIONS OF THE YEAR 
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You probably don’t think about this every time you separate your whites, but the U.S. 
uses more than 330 billion gal. of water on laundry each year, according to the British 
firm Xeros Ltd. The company is developing a machine that draws cleaning power from 
reusable, stain-absorbing nylon beads, requiring much less water—as much as 90% 
less—than a normal washing machine. (See above for how it works.) A commercial version 
is due out next year: good news for conservation and your monthly water bill. 
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Creating life in the lab? It 
wasn't such a stretch for 

J. Craig Venter, who success- 
fully co-mapped the human 





genome in 2001. Even while 
completing that feat, the 
genetic cartographer wondered 
if he could string together 
DNA and make life of the bac- 
terial kind from scratch. So 
like a biological Lego builder, 
he started with off-the-shelf 
chemicals and, after 15 years 
of painstaking trial and error, 
managed to reconstruct the 
genome of a bacterium that 


successfully “booted up,” 
dividing and replicating just 
like any other bug. Such syn- 
thetic life, he hopes, will make 
it possible to, among other 
things, generate new forms of 
man-made biofuel and speed 
up vaccine production by mak- 
ing it easier to create large 
amounts of whichever strains 
of influenza are circulating in 
a particular season. 
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After decades amassing an immense arsenal to defeat entire countries, the U.S. military 


is developing tools to fight isolated conflicts requiring speed and precision. The X-5rA 
WaveRider demonstration project, part of the U.S.’s Prompt Global Strike initiative to 
attack any spot on the globe within an hour, is a prime example. The WaveRider is 
hypersonic, traveling 600 miles in 10 minutes. Even more incredible, its nose is designed 
to take advantage of the train of sonic waves it creates by making them break at 


the optimal angle. 
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Howard Hubler made the financial 
crisis worse: at Morgan Stanley, he 
lost $9 billion on bad mortgage bets. 
Now he may speed the recovery. His 
company, the Loan Value Group 
(LVG), has launched a program that 


could dramatically reduce fore- 
closures. According to studies, strategic defaults—in which the borrower has the money 
to pay but doesn’t—account for as many as 30% of all home-loan defaults. Why? In an esti- 
mated 13 million cases, borrowers owe more than their home is worth. Under LVG’s pat- 
ented Responsible Homeowner Reward (RHR) program, banks promise to pay borrowers 
who continue to pay on time a lump sum—typically 10% of their original loan amount— 
when they sell or refinance their home. Miss more than one payment and the reward 
disappears. It’s still early (fewer than 5,000 people have been enrolled), but LVG says fewer 
than 10% of the borrowers in RHR have ended up defaulting, compared with a redefault 
rate of more than 20% for other loan-modification programs. Hubler says he is confident 
his current mortgage bet is one that will help, not hurt, the housing market. 





A.k.a. the camera that never 
blinks. Traditional digital 
SLR cameras take the nicest 
photographs around, but 
they're hobbled by a decades- 
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old technical limitation: when 
you snap a picture, the 
mirror that’s been redirecting 
the image to your eye and to 
a focusing sensor pops up 
momentarily as the image is 
captured. Until it goes 

back down, the camera can't 
focus. Sony's Alpha A55 
($849.99 with lens) fixes 
that with an ingenious trans- 





lucent mirror that stays put. 
That means you can shoot 
up to 10 perfectly focused 
photos a second and record 
HD video that never goes 
blurry. Bonus advantage: 
with no need to allocate inte- 
rior space for a moving 
mirror, the Alpha is notice- 
ably smaller and lighter than 
its Sony SLR brethren. 
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Her nose isn't coated in 
bright white sunblock, but 
she might just save your 
life. EMILY, or the Emergency 
integrated Lifesaving 
Lanyard, is a robotic buoy 
that can swim through riptides 
at a speed of up to 24 m.p.h. 
Her inventor, entrepreneur 
and engineer Tony Mulligan, 
says that makes her about 
15 times as fast as human 
lifeguards. Powered with 

a tiny electric pump that 
shoots a forceful stream of 
water, the 4-ft.-long robotic 
buoy has been tested at 
California's Zuma Beach. 
The device is operated by 
remote, but next year's 
model features sonar tech- 
nology controlled with an 
iPhone app that will allow 
EMILY to detect riptides and 
submerged objects. 
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Most of us toss those annoying plastic price-tag fasteners (above right) without a second thought, but 
Maison Martin Margiela Artisanal’s coat gives 29,000 of them a new life. The French avant-garde 
fashion house—known for transforming shoelaces, combs and wigs into couture dresses—spent 42 
hours embroidering the fasteners in a herringbone pattern on a leather coat, turning the disposable 
into a fashion statement: fake fake fur. “It’s a message about sustainability, but done with humor,” says 
Matilda McQuaid, a curator at Cooper-Hewitt, National Design Museum, “saying we should look at 
reusing our resources. We need to stop and think about what we immediately discard.” 


Photograph by Jamie Chung for TIME 67 








THAT SPECIAL VAN HAS COME ALONG. 


Fall for the enchanting, all-new Honda Odyssey. Inside, you'll find available features like 
heated leather seats to warm things up and a cool box that keeps chilled refreshments at 
the ready. All while a tantalizingly efficient 28 hwy mpg’ V-6 keeps the fire burning, longer 
than ever before. Date night will never be the same. The van beckons. Like no van before. 


1-800-33-Honda *19 city/28 hwy 2011 EPA mileage estimates for Odyssey Touring models with 6AT. Use for comparison purposes only. Actual mileage will vary. Touring Elite model shown 
©2010 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 
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Creators’ confab From left: Apatow, Ferrera, Westergren and Rosedale 


The Future of Content 


TIME In a world of infinite content online—most of it 

accessible for free—how do creators find audiences 
and get paid? How are brands created and destroyed? Our four 
panelists—Tim Westergren, Philip Rosedale, America Ferrera and 
Judd Apatow—met at UCLA’s Anderson School of Management to 
talk with Joel Stein about how we consume content. 


Photographs by Robyn Twomey for TIME 
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Tim Westergren 
FOUNDER 
Pandora 


ON THE END OF BROADCAST 
Our culture grew up around 
the notion of “Tune in all to- 
gether to X.” Now you watch 
when and how you wantit. 
That changes tens of hours 
you spend a week. 


ON THE WEB REVOLUTION 
Whether it was good or bad, I 
think the jury’s out. Is technol- 
ogy substituting for human 
interaction? That’s the part 
that worries me a bit. 


ON HOW MUSIC WILL SURVIVE 
[The industry must] move 
into a patronage model, which 
is how it started: money from 
the King supported compos- 
ers and performers. When 
people have a choice to steal, 
you have to make them 

your patron. 


ON INTERNET BRANDS 
Consumers are able to inter- 
act with you in ways they’ve 
never been able to before. So 
you have to put much more 
effort into transparency and 
continually connecting with, 
listening to, reacting to and 
cultivating people who use 
your service. If you let them 
down, you fall off a cliff. 
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Philip Rosedale 

CREATOR 

Second Life 

ON THE POWER OF CHOICE 

If everybody [in the audience] 
could make their own clothes, 
how like or unlike each other 
would you choose to be? A 
hell of a lot more unusual- 
looking than you'd think. In 
Second Life, normal people 
will choose to be more unlike 
each other than they do in the 
real world. 


ON WHAT PEOPLE WILL PAY FOR 
Anything that can be made 
and recorded becomes essen- 
tially free. [People will pay 
for] the live experience. That 
doesn’t yet technologically 
exist on the Internet. When it 
does, a lot of content will hap 
pen in that venue and people 
will figure out what they can 
charge for that. A live experi- 
ence is not something you 
can make a copy of and put 
on BitTorrent. 


ON THE LIFE OF WEB BRANDS 
The global reach of technol- 
ogy makes brand recognition 
much faster than before, so 
Google became a worldwide 
brand in a space and time, and 
with an expenditure of money 
and effort, that’s a tiny frac- 
tion of a General Electric. But 
at the same time, the rate of 
change in technology makes 
it possible for those brands to 


be torn down more quickly. 


America Ferrera 
ACTRESS 
Ugly Betty 


ON HER FACEBOOK DEBUT 

I'ma reluctant technology 
user. I didn’t understand why I 
would want to put myself out 
there in a way that anybody 
could say whatever they want 
about me, to me. 


ON PERSONAL CONTACT 

I've been in meetings where 
everyone has their phone on 
the table. We've all accepted 
that we're only going to give 
each other this much of our 
attention because this much 
is reserved for something that 
might happen. It’s rude. 


ON MAKING MONEY ONLINE 

At this point, people do things 
on the Web because it’s easy 
and it’s fun, and you can reach 
a lot of people. I don’t think 
anyone—at least the people 
I've worked with and the video 
content I've been a part of —is 
thinking of it as a cash cow. 


ON USING THE WEB FOR INDIES 
I’ve found ways to use new 
platforms to get content out 
that isn’t mainstream. There 
are independent films that 
aren't going to get a theatrical 
release, but they might be able 
to sell on iTunes. 





Judd Apatow 

DIRECTOR 

The 40-Year-Old Virgin, 

Knocked Up 

ON THE JOYS OF ACCESS 

I was at this restaurant, and 
the waitress walked up to me 
and said, “I was an interroga- 
tor in Iraq, and we watched 
all your movies, and it really 
made our lives better... We 
really needed the break.” And 
it was just this fantastic thing 
that we can watch and down- 
load these things over there. 


ON PIRACY 

It doesn’t [bother me] because 
I can’t be the guy who’s like 
Scrooge: “I must get every 
nickel of this.” Maybe a lot 
of people wouldn’t watcha 
movie or listen to music if 
it weren't free. By the end 
of high school, I had maybe 
50 albums, and my kid has 
hundreds and hundreds of 
records and songs. 


ON HIS TWITTER LIFE 

Right before bed I will [post] a 
picture of how horrendous I 
look. I'll say, “How do I look?” 
and people will insult me for 
20 minutes. I sit in bed laugh- 
ing. I’m deliriously joyful at 
this weird, instant connection 
with the crowd. 
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With Verizon Wireless, you can make calls in more than 220 countries. 
Plus, with more data coverage than ever before, you can text, email, 
and browse the World Wide Web — around the whole wide world. 
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Gatien Tett va George Soros DAK 


Tourre denies 
misleading investors 





Get the Financial Times 
on your Apple iPad 
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The FT's iPad app has triumphed at this year’s Apple Design Awards. One of just 
five winners chosen from 5000, it was the only news app to scoop one of these 
coveted prizes. 


The award follows glowing reviews and a huge number of downloads. Making full 
use of the iPad’s large, easy-to-read screen, the FT app lets you download the 
whole iPad edition to read offline whenever it suits you. Check your portfolio, track 
the markets and view video; flip through sections, scan the headlines, then just 
tap to read what you need. You can even customise the page order to suit you. 


Download the FT Apple iPad app now at www.ft.com/ipad 


Apple Design Award 
iPad Developer Showcase 
2010 Winner 


We live in FINANCIAL TIMES" 
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TASTE OF AMERICA 
Pilgrims’ 
Progress. Forget 
the obligatory 
Butterball. New 
trends are making 
Thanksgiving a 
movable feast 


BY JOSH OZERSKY 


NO MATTER YOUR RANK, REGION OR LEVEI 
of luxury, Thanksgiving dinner is likely 
a stifling and tired occasion. Inevitably, 
it’s redeemed more by friends and fam 
ily than by the food. Why is that? We eat 
dry, bland birds surrounded by a constel 
lation of equally stultifying side dishes, 
each one as predictable as the fate of a 
zombie in a sniper’s crosshairs. And no 
amount of food-mag agitation against 
the status quo seems to do any good. 

At least not until recently. Holidays are 
like any other part of our lives: they can 
thrive by changing with the times, or they 
can get worn imperceptibly away. (Just ask 
Flag Day.) Fortunately, Americans’ grow 
ing interest in eating organic or local ingre 
dients, broadening their culinary horizons 
and trying exotic new flavors and high-end 
cooking techniques has been making a 
dent in the Butterball dynasty. 

Sure, thousands of defrosters still cal] 


Techno-turducken Molecular gastronomist 
Michael Cirino binds turkey, duck and chicken 
with meat glue, cooks it sous vide and serves it 
with skin crisps and a quail eqg 
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Butterball’s turkey hotline in a panic each 
November, and the nation’s larders will 
no doubt continue to feature dusty cans 
of cranberry slime mold. Yet in much the 
same way that gelato, wood-oven pizza 
and artisanal bacon have made their way 
from gourmet stores to supermarkets, 
Thanksgiving no longer seems the dead 
end it once was. I’m not saying range-fed 
Bourbon Red turkeys are going to appear 
everywhere overnight. But I got a sneak 
peek at the menus of three cooks—a 
locavore in South Carolina, a self-taught 
molecular gastronomist in New York 
and a part-time vegetarian in New 
Hampshire—who are preparing three 
very different alternative Thanksgivings, 
and not one of them made me want to go 
watch college football in the other room. 

Most Americans consider the Thanks- 
giving meal to be governed by tradition, 
but if that were the case, people might not 
be eating turkey at all. The first Thanks- 
giving featured “lobster, shellfish and 
deer,” notes Michael Cirino, who runs an 
underground supper club in Brooklyn. 
Given his historical knowledge and love 
of liquid nitrogen, immersion circula- 
tors and other tricks of the molecular- 
gastronomy trade, he feels no compulsion 
to stick to the Norman Rockwell version 
of Thanksgiving. For this year’s menu, 
Cirino and his culinary partner Daniel 
Castano will be feeding their friends a 
high-tech twist on turducken, a turkey- 
duck-chicken combo in which the breast 
meats are bound together with transgluta- 
minase, a.k.a. meat glue, then cooked sous 
vide and served with the pressed and fried 
skins of each bird. The main course takes 
about five hours to prepare and requires a 
good amount of specialty equipment anda 
generous budget; the meat glue alone costs 
more than $80 fora 2.2-Ib. (1 kg) packet. 

For Cirino and Castanio, it’s all about 
creating excitement and food-crazed 
community. “The side dishes are really 
where the fun is,” says Cirino. His brus- 
sels sprouts will be sautéed in duck fat 
and finished with a blue-cheese foam 
about as dense as shaving cream. The 
cranberry sauce will be cooked down 
with port wine and mulled spices and 
glazed into ruby-colored caviar that will 
baffle his guests until they try it. “We 
don’t cook for the sake of tradition,” he 
says of Thanksgiving. “For us, it’s food 
that blows people’s heads off.” 


Put the Stuffing on the Outside 

FOR MARIA BALDWIN—A CERTIFIED MAS- 
ter gardener in McClellanville, S.C., with 
a degree in environmental science—it’s 
all about food that’s homegrown. In ad- 
dition to transforming an idle roo-acre 


Thanksgiving Revival. 
How three foodies are 
breathing fresh life 
into a stale tradition 





The locavore Maria Baldwin of McClellanville, 
S.C., grows most of her menu; she gets the 
turkey from a nearby farm and keeps it moist by 
coating the outside with stuffing 





The molecular gastronomists Michael Cirino 
and Daniel Castario of Brooklyn transform 
mashed sweet potatoes into a firm cake with 
agar, slice it into perfect shapes and top them 
with cranberry-sauce caviar 





The part-time vegetarian J... Hirsch of 
Concord, N.H., returns to his vegan childhood 
by making a dairy-free spinach-and-cheese pie 
the main course. (To appease his wife’s family, 

he serves it alongside a turkey) 


Stuffing Stocker 
For recipes from these 
cooks, go to time.com/ 


thanksgiving 
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(40 hectare) farm into a hub of sustainable 
agriculture, complete with a program for 
developmentally disabled youth, she and 
her husband work ro acres (4 hectares) 
of the land and raise most of what goes 
into their Thanksgiving meal, from the 
persimmons that sweeten the salad to 
Beauregard sweet potatoes and the green 
beans in the casserole. 

What they don’t raise—specifically, 
the bird—they get from a neighbor. 
Nearby Keegan-Filion Farm raises Broad- 


Breasted Bronze turkeys, which Baldwin | 


has been cooking for several years now. 
Anyone who has eaten one of these birds 
(or any heritage turkey) knows that 
they’re a far cry from supermarket birds, 
with their smaller, leaner breasts and 
rich, gamy dark meat. You have to cook 
them carefully to keep them from dry- 
ing out. Baldwin has an elaborate double- 
insulation system that involves putting 
stuffing on the outside of the turkey and 
then cooking the whole thing inside 
parchment paper. 

As for her vegetables, Baldwin works 
very hard to grow them but doesn’t use 
the holiday to show off a blue-ribbon 
turnip or, for that matter, a small carbon 
footprint. To her, Thanksgiving is feel- 
ing gratitude that something came out of 
the ground at all. “The piece of land that 
we are farming is really abundant, and 
I’m very thankful for that,” she says. “It 
doesn’t always go that way.” 

Baldwin is channeling the spirit of 
the original Thanksgiving, but judged 
strictly by the dishes she’s cooking, her 
menu hasn’t departed far from the 20th 
century conventions of the meal. Some 
families, however, are ditching the bird 
altogether—or at least trying to. J.M. 
Hirsch, a cookbook writer and food editor 
in Concord, N.H., hosts a vegan Thanks- 
giving every year. For Hirsch—unlike 
many recently converted vegetarians who 
have stopped eating meat as a response to 
animal cruelty—it’s a legacy. “I grew up 
ina vegan family,” he says, and though his 
job made him leave the faith, he returns to 
it at Thanksgiving by serving up a dairy- 
free spinach-and-cheese pie. “What's most 
important is to have a bountiful, beauti- 
ful centerpiece to a big communal meal,” 
he says of the “massive lasagna pan” he 
fills with vegan spanakopita. “It’s big, 
deep and satisfying,” he insists. 

Of course, his wife’s family wants a real 
Thanksgiving, so he makes a full nonvegan 
dinner as well. He serves the two meals side 
by side, which, if you think about it, is the 
perfect image for the new Thanksgivings 
in America. “I’ve been doing the two tradi- 
tions together so long,” Hirsch says, “that 
they have become the tradition.” is 
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_ MARRIAGE 
Honey, Can You 
Hear Me Now? 
Smart-phone apps 
can help you plana 
wedding or conduct 
an affair. But can they 
‘rescue your marriage? 


BY BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


SMART PHONES ARE VERY USE- 


ful if you're dating. They’re 
almost essential if you're hav- 
ing an affair. They have handy 
apps for planning weddings 
and trying to conceive. But 
can they help out on the real 
heavy lifting? Can they save 

a marriage? 

There are several DIY 
couples-therapy apps being of- 
fered for the iPhone. Some of 
them are really just digitized 
books. Others, like Why Did! 


Marry You Anyway?, are daily- 


advice flash cards. But there 
are a handful that purport 


| todo more, to act as a digital 


marital coach. And since real 
counseling requires talking— 
a method of communication 
my husband considers inferi- 
or to thinking something and 
then expecting me to know 
it—I decided these apps might 
be worth trying. 

A word of advice to those 
considering using an app to 
save their marriage: Mention 
it to your spouse first. When 
le-mailed my beloved my 
initial Daily Temperature 
Reading—part of a free app 
developed by the nonprofit 


PAIRS Foundation to help 
partners share their feelings, 
hopes, dreams and concerns— 
his reply had the same first 
letters as whiskey tango foxtrot. 
After I explained the exercise, 
he shared that he'd love to get a 
cover for the grill. 

The $1.99 Mind over 
Marriage app offers a mini 
correspondence course. 
Outline your problem via 
e-mail and you'll be sent a 
relevant lesson. (Users can 
also browse through a list of 
common issues; the advice 
for each, whether infidelity 
or kids’ bedtime, is basically 
to speak more courteously to 
your spouse.) The problem 
Isought help with was that 
neither I nor my chosen life 
mate is very organized, and 
this leads to disruptions in 
family harmony. The app’s 
advice arrived, in due course, 
in my iPhone's inbox: Don't 
blame each other when 
things go pear-shaped—and 
buy a whiteboard. Which 
he was supposed to have 
done already. 

To get your full $2.99’s 
worth out of the Marriage 
Fight Tracker app, you need 
to list all the details of your 
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marital spats. My other half 
and I tried to do this over din- 
ner one night. But we fought 
about what one fight was 
about. Then we fought over 
how to use the app—and why 
did he have to be in this story 
anyway? Then we fought 
about how he never supports 
my career and why my dad 
does that strange thing with 
his tongue all the time. Allin 
all, it was a pretty good date. 
The only app that was 
almost enjoyed by the man 
I’m legally bound to cherish 
was the $4.99 Fix a Fight, pos- 
sibly because the developers 
shrewdly associated it with 
the unemotional activity of 
mending a flat tire. The app 
makes you give each fight a 
funny name and then takes 
you through eight steps (let 
the air out, prepare the patch, 
apply the patch, and so on), 
during which you hand the 


Say what you 
will about 
dropped calls, 
the iPhone 

is a really 
good listener 





phone back and forth and use 
it to record your side of the sto- 
ry. (Say what you will about 
dropped calls, the iPhone is a 
really good listener.) Our fight, 
a.k.a. the Pancetta Punch- 
Up, centered on my buying 
pancetta instead of bacon ona 
breakfast shopping run in the 
belief that it would make an 
adequate substitute. Mr. De- 
manding, who was cooking 
said breakfast, did not concur. 
As it happens, he was right, 
but had I brought home a live 
boar with a gastrointestinal 
disorder, he could not have 
acted more inconvenienced. 
Fix a Fight listed a series of 
emotions and had us rate the 
intensity of the ones we were 
feeling. Then we had to own 
up to our part in the fight and 
suggest what each of us could 
do the next time we faced 
the problem. My list for him 
detailed tone of voice, empa- 
thetic listening and about 12 
other helpful pointers. His 
list for me had just one: “Buy 
bacon.” By the end, when the 
app proclaimed we'd had an 
“80% reduction in anger,” I 
realized that most marital 
apps are a lot like most mar- 
riages. They need work. a 
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GOING GREEN 
Spot On. 
Banning 
phosphates 
in detergents 
makes for 
cleaner water 
if not always 
cleaner dishes 





BY BRYAN WALSH 








THE SPOKANE RIVER HAD A 
soap-scum problem. Runoff 
from the region’s dishwashers 
was loaded with phosphorus, 
which helped get glasses and 
plates sparkling clean but 
was also fueling the growth 
of algae, which, in turn, were 
making Washington State’s 
waterways an icky green. 
Besides repelling swimmers, 
the algae were sucking up 

so much oxygen they were 
suffocating other aquatic 
life. Experts estimated that 
as muchas a third of the 
phosphorus at wastewater- 
treatment facilities was from 
dishwasher detergent. The 


other main phosphorus sourc- 


es are fertilizer and sewage, 
and since farmers need fertil- 
izer to grow crops—and since 
there’s no easy way to get 
people to poop less—a group 
of environmentalists decided 
to focus on detergents. 

In 2006 the activists man- 
aged to push through the first 
statewide ban on phosphates 
in household automatic- 
dishwasher detergents, 
though it didn’t take effect 
until this year because of an 
industry compromise. Since 


; 
' 


lowed suit. “There was a really 
broad constituency for the 
idea of getting these chemi- 
cals out of the [wastewater] 
system,” says Rachael Osborn, 
a public-interest lawyer who 
worked on the Washington 
campaign, which has signifi- 
cantly reduced the amount 
of phosphorus reaching Spo- 
kane water-treatment plants. 
The slew of state regula- 
tions helped lead the Ameri- 
can Cleaning Institute (ACI), 
the trade group that represents 
most detergent manufactur- 
ers, to adopt a voluntary 
ban this past summer. This 
means it won't be long before 
phosphate-laden detergents 
essentially disappear from 
U.S. store shelves—a major 
victory for clean-water advo- 
cates. Another positive devel- 
opment for the antiphosphate 
crowd: on Nov. 4 the European 





then, 15 other states have fol- 
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Commission proposed a ban 
on phosphates in laundry de- 
tergent sold in the E.U., some- 
thing the U.S. put into effect 
nearly two decades ago. 

But if you’re thinking of 
breaking out the champagne 
flutes, don’t be surprised to 
see some spots on them. One 
reason detergent makers have 
been using large amounts of 
phosphorus is that it binds 
with dirt and keeps it sus- 
pended in water, allowing 
the other cleaning agents to 
do their best work. Phospho- 
rus is especially important 


It won’t be 
long before 
phosphate 
detergents 
disappear from 
store shelves 


in regions with hard water 
because the presence of lots of 
minerals can interfere with 
cleaning agents. “Phosphorus 
is just amazing in grabbing 
onto stuff,” says Dennis 
Griesing, ACI’s vice president 
of government affairs. “It’s a 
very sociable element.” 
Although Consumer 
Reports recently tested 24 top 
phosphate-free detergents 
and rated several as very good, 
none of them cleaned as well 
as the top-rated phosphate 
products. Greener detergents 
often cost more too. This helps 
explain why some Washing- 
ton residents have reportedly 
driven to Idaho to smuggle in 
phosphate-intensive detergents. 
The E.U’s proposed anti- 
phosphate regulations don’t 
include dishwasher detergents, 
declaring that “more research 
and innovation is still needed 
to develop adequate alterna- 
tives.” That’s a mistake, greens 
say. “Phosphorus is a known 
pollutant,” says Jonathan Scott, 
spokesman for D.C.-based 
Clean Water Action. “If we re- 
move it upstream [from deter- 
gents], we won't have to spend 
to remove it downstream.” 
And less-than-sparkling dishes 
seems a small price to pay fora 
cleaner planet. & 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Can India 
Build Its Future? 


BY JYOT| THOTTAM/MUNDRA 


THE REVOLUTION HERE BEGAN WITH A 
handful of salt. In the 1990s, during the 
early days of India’s economic reforms, the 
American agriculture conglomerate Car 
gill had the idea to turn the wide salt pans of 
Kutch, near the port city of Mundra in the 
western Indian desert, into a production 
and shipping hub for packaged salt. Cargill 
found a local partner in Gautam Adani, 
whose family owned a small textile firm. 
Adani spent $11,000 in 1993 on land around 
Mundra, a minor stop on the 600-year-old 
Indian Ocean trade route, to use as a poten 
tial site for the venture. Cargill ultimately 
backed out of the deal, leaving Adani with 
4,500 acres of barren, marshy land. The last 
nine miles to the port were submerged. 
Adani made the most of it. In 1998 he 
built a new jetty with four multipurpose 
berths for handling bulk cargo. By 2003 
he had added a container terminal and a 
40-mile railway linked to the national net 
work. Mundra is now India’s largest pri 
vate port, capable of handling 100 million 
tons of cargoa year and diverting business 
from much larger terminals like Mumbai. 
Mundra also became a base for Adani’s 
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expansion into the much more lucrative 
markets for coal and power plants. 

Last July, investment banks including 
Morgan Stanley and Merrill Lynch bought 
8% of Adani Enterprises for $586 million, 
a deal that values the company at more 
than $7 billion. The port is now home to 
two thermal power plants, one of them 
the largest in India. Adani was 31 when he 
acquired the land; at 48, he is the seventh 
richest man in India. Says Adani: “I always 
had big dreams about Mundra.” 

Adani is one of a new band of big 
dreamers and entrepreneurs who have 
moved out of traditional industries and 
into roads, power plants, airports and 
seaports—the bustling new business of 
nation-building. India needs infrastruc- 
ture desperately and is willing to pay 
big—huge, in fact—to the people and com- 
panies that will make it happen. 

India’s future depends on it. The gov- 
ernment will commission $500 billion of 
infrastructure spending between 2007 and 
2012, and $1 trillion in the five years after 


that. India’s policymakers believe that poor 
infrastructure is the only thing standing 
between India’s healthy 7%-to-8% annual 
growth rate and those elusive double-digits. 


Mind the Gap 
TO CLOSE THAT GAP, INDIA HAS EMBRACED 
private financing of infrastructure to an 
unprecedented degree. More than a third 
of infrastructure finance now comes from 
the private sector, compared with just 5% 
in 2003, and that stake is getting bigger. 
Rajiv Lall, who advised the Chinese gov- 
ernment on macroeconomic policy in the 
1990s and then moved to Wall Street, is 
now CEO of IDFC, India’s largest financier 
of private infrastructure. India’s boom, he 
says, is different. Private companies aren’t 
just building India’s infrastructure; they 
are buying it. “It’s privately managed, pri- 
vately owned infrastructure,” Lall says. 
“And Ithink for that scale of private-sector 
involvement, you really have to go back to 
19th century United States.” 

This gold rush, like that of the U.S., is 


Nation-Building for Profit. Private firms 
own and operate some of India’s public works 
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IRB operates 3,700 
lane-miles of toll roads. 
It earns $200,000 a day 
on the Mumbai-Pune 
Expressway alone 
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Export-oriented From left: 
A cargo grab at the Mundra container 
port; wharf executive Navin Gupta 


powered by risk-taking, optimism and op- 
portunism. It’s a source of constant con 
flict and great contradictions, explaining 
why gleaming highways rise up effortless 
ly while decent sewer lines do not. There’s 
a risk that infrastructure asset bubbles 
will form—overfunded, underused toll 
roads, for instance—while basic services 
languish. How this tension is resolved will 
determine what kind of economic super 
power India will become. 

India was once infamous for state con 
trol, but when the door to entrepreneurs 
finally opened, newcomers like Adani 
walked in. His 4,620-MW plant at Mun 
dra is operated under a public-private part- 
nership: 70% of the power is committed to 
state utilities, while 20% goes to long-term 
purchase agreements with special eco- 
nomic zones. The rest can be sold at mar- 
ket price. Unless you completely goof up 
on fuel, Adani says, it’s a sure bet. “From 
the first day that we start generating, we 
start making money,” he says. 

Another big entrepreneur, G.M. Rao, 
moved from power to airports. He grew 


up in the village of Rajam,inthesouthern | 


state of Andhra Pradesh. The son of a gold 
and jute trader, Rao tried various busi 
nesses before moving into infrastructure 
after India liberalized the power sector 
in 1998. Speaking from his headquarters 
at the Delhi airport in a conference room 
named for Neil Armstrong, Rao describes 
how his company, GMR, won the bid to 
build the Hyderabad airport despite never 
before having bid for, let alone built, an 
airport. He needed an established airport 
operator as a partner, so Rao flew to Kuala 
Lumpur to woo the Malaysian airport 
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authority. The two power plants he had 
already built didn’t impress. “It took al- 
most three months,” Rao recalls. “We 
went there, we convinced them. Maha- 
thir [Mohamad, then Prime Minister] had 
a very bad view of India. He’d had a very 
bad experience earlier.” Malaysia took an 
11% stake in the Hyderabad airport andin 
three other GMR airports. 

On the ground, private road build 
ing in India really took off only in 2004, 
when the government changed the public- 
private formula: instead of collecting tolls 
for a fixed amount of time, private opera- 
tors would get 100% of toll revenues, in 
exchange for a lump-sum payment. The 
$207 million payment made by IRB for the 
Mumbai-Pune Expressway toll is “still the 
largest up-front payment to be received by 
the government ina single contract,” CEO 
Virendra Mhaiskar says proudly. That deal 
was so lucrative for IRB that the govern- 
ment changed the game again, this time 
to revenue sharing, so that it now collects 
38% of the $6 million that IRB’s Surat- 
Dahisar highway generates every month. 
Today the company operates 3,700 lane- 
miles of toll roads, earning $90 million of 
profit on $395 million in revenue and the 
attention of foreign investors, including 
Blackstone and Wellington, which hold 
about 12% of the company’s stock. Mhais- 
kar is a billionaire at age 38. 

By betting on companies like Adani, 
IRB, GMR and others, Lall’s IDFC has 
built an $8 billion balance sheet of proj- 
ects. IDFC plans to triple that over the next 
four years, and announced in September 
that it will raise $700 million through 
bonds, India’s first retail long-term, tax- 
free infrastructure bond offering. Last 
year, IDFC earned $240 million on revenue 
of $440 million. That success has “demon- 
strated the risk-taking capacity of the In- 
dian private sector,” Lall says. 
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The Nation Builders 

YET HUGE GAPS REMAIN. MORE THAN 
600 million Indians still live off the pow- 
er grid, and those who live on it don’t get 
enough. The boom has widened the short- 
fall between electricity supply and demand 
to as much as 15% at peak hours. To satisfy 
its power hunger, India would have to add 
160,000 megawatts of capacity by 2017, an 
investment of $405 billion. The National 
Highways Authority has set a goal of build- 
ing 30,000 miles of roads over the next four 
years but has completed only 3,223 miles 
in the past year. Despite the obvious need, 
two of India’s largest cities, Chennai (for- 
merly Madras) and Kolkata, have rejected 
private airports altogether. Worst of all, 
urban infrastructure like sewer lines and 
mass transit is woefully underfunded. 

One big obstacle is land acquisition, a 
conflict at the root of some of India’s most 
dramatic failures in infrastructure proj- 
ects. A $12 billion steel plant in the east- 
ern state of Orissa, for instance, has been 
delayed for five years. There are also issues 
of speculation and insider trading. Many 
land deals are done under the table, depriv- 
ing India of tax revenue that could be used 
to fund urban infrastructure. 

One solution has been viability gap 
funding—using profitable projects to 
underwrite unprofitable ones. It was most 
recently used in the bidding for the Hyder- 
abad Metro Rail project, a 44-mile railway 
with 66 stations, designed on a model in 
which the developer, Mumbai-based Larsen 
& Toubro, must pay an annual lease to the 
government, relying on real estate revenue 
to be profitable. But some worry that the 
shift toward private infrastructure has 
gone too far, too fast, and that only the most 
profitable projects are being funded while 
basic services are neglected. Raghuram Ra- 
jan, an adviser to the Indian government 
and a former chief economist of the IMF, 








Upgrades From left: Delhi’s new 
subway under construction; working 
on the power grid in Mundra 


warns that if clear incentives and safe 
guards are not in place, “it’s essentially a 
way for the private sector to take even more 
from the public sector,” leaving it even less 
able to fund public infrastructure. 

Despite funding, land-use and return- 
on-investment issues, if India gets that 
public-private calculation right, more of 
its cities may look like Hyderabad. Arijit 
Sarker, head of Google’s online sales opera- 
tions, which are based in that city, says that 
while the new airport “sends a message 
out that we are serious about our infra 
structure,” it is the soft infrastructure— 
the schools, short commutes and public 
spaces—that keeps him and his company 
there. In Hyderabad, companies are not ex- 
pected to provide their own backup power 
and water supply because of poor public 
services. The effectiveness of Google’s 
Hyderabad campus means that Sarker is 
actively trying to expand the company’s 
presence in the city, asking his counter- 
parts in the U.S., “What more can we get 
done out of India?” Failing to get infra- 
structure right could have profound con- 
sequences, and private financing alone 
won't be enough. 

The private-infrastructure kings, for 
all their ingenuity and enterprise, are real- 
izing the limits of their power. Adani can 
build power plants, but he found himself 
humbled by the challenge of improving 
Mundra’s school system and delivering 
health care for the elderly. “To privatize 
everything in the social sector is not advis- 
able totally,” he says. “It is not a business- 
making game.” For India, there is still the 
old business of nation-building, and for 
that there is no substitute. is 
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A naturally occurring additive widely used in the 


food industry, Trehalose may also help prevent 


metabolic syndrome. 


ound in the deserts of Texas and Arizona, the Resurrec- 
tion plant got its name thanks to its ability to come back 
from the dead. Shriveling into a little brown ball under 


drought conditions, it quickly bounces back to be 
lush, green, and expansive with a little rainfall. 

The secret is a high level of Trehalose, a kind of 
sugar that retains moisture and protects protein 
and cells from damage. Given these qualities, it’s no 
surprise to find that Trehalose makes an excellent 
food additive. Its beneficial physical and functional 
properties include: maintaining freshness; stop- 
ping discoloration; preventing moisture absorption 
(stopping icing sugar from caking, for example); 
reducing damage during freezing and thawing, and 
helping frozen food (think ice cream) maintain its 
shape and taste. Trehalose also allows the full flavor 
potential of products to be appreciated, by modify- 
ing tastes and odors—it can stop cocoa tasting too 
bitter, for example, or suppress the chlorine odor of 
tap water. 

Trehalose was traditionally manufactured 
through an extraction process from cultured yeast. 
But all of that changed in 1994, when a researcher 
at Hayashibara, a family-owned firm in West Japan, 
discovered a way to mass-produce Trehalose from 
starch using enzymes produced by microorganisms. 
The new process cut the cost of production by a fac- 
tor of 100 and led to an explosion in Trehalose use. 
Hayashibara now sells 30,000 tons of Trehalose a 
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year under the brand name TREHA. The food additive is used 
in 20,000 products made by 7,000 companies around the world. 
And that’s not just the food industry. Trehalose is also used in 


cosmetics, since it helps protect skin and hair from 
dehydration, and in the medical field for keeping 
organs fresh for transplants. 


Fighting Metabolic Syndrome 

Recently, research at Hayashibara has revealed 
that Trehalose may offer further functional-food 
benefits. Experiments showed that mice fed on 

a high-fat diet and drinking water containing 
2.5% Trehalose came out with significantly better 
health indicators than mice whose drinking water 
contained other kinds of sugar. Trehalose helped 
ward off the bad effects of a high-fat diet, work- 
ing to prevent fat cells from growing too large 
(hypertrophy) while also regulating the secretion 
and resistance of insulin. 

What the results suggest is that the presence of 
Trehalose in the diet could help lower the danger 
of developing so-called metabolic syndrome—the 
combination of problems like abdominal obesity, 
elevated blood pressure, and insulin resistance 
that results in increased risk of cardiovascular dis- 
eases and diabetes. With an estimated 50 million 
metabolic syndrome sufferers in America alone, 
Trehalose may offer one way to get to grips with 
a serious national health issue. @ 
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Founded in 1883, 
Okayama-based 
Hayashibara 

was the leading 
provider of starch 
syrup, a low-cost 
alternative to 
sugar, in postwar 
Japan. When sugar 
imports were 
liberalized in the 
early 1960s, the 
bottom fell out of 


the market anda 
change of direction 
was needed. 
President Ken 
Hayashibara rose 
to the challenge. 
He reinvented his 
family firm as a 
research-driven 
biotech innova- 
tor specializing in 
starch. The strat- 
egy shift paid off, 


with breakthroughs 
including a highly 
pure maltose used 
for intravenous 
drips and low-calo- 
rie Maltitol (1968); 
Pullulan, an edible 
starch-based plastic 
(1973); and Treha- 
lose (1994). 
hayashibara.co.jp/ 
english/ 
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Can China Tap the Brake? Once a 
growth manager, Beijing now has to slow 
things down. The task is a tricky one 





BY DAN KADLEC 





IN A REMARKABLY SHORT TIME, CHINA'S 
economy has blossomed into the sec- 
ond largest in the world. Only five years 
ago, China’s GDP was half that of No. 2 
Japan, which the Chinese eclipsed earlier 
this year. Next stop: the mammoth U.S. 
economy—a milestone that is a decade or 
two away and yet all but certain. 

China’s epic growth is an old story; its 
economy has been racing along at 8% to 10% 
annual growth for 30 years. But now, witha 
GDP approaching $5 trillion (vs. $14 trillion 
in the U.S.), China is such a powerhouse that 
its every move ripples around the globe. 

Whichis to say youcan’tignore China— 
even if you aren't directly invested—at least 
not for the next 100 years or so. Pay particu- 
lar attention to China’s latest move, which 
has been to rein in its breakneck growth. 
Most countries would love to have this prob- 
lem. China raised interest rates last month 
for the first time in three years and has tak- 
enother steps to slow bank lending and cool 
a sizzling property market. Growth slowed 
to 9.6% in the third quarter, down from 
11.9% in the first and 10.3% in the second. 

Thisisa delicate situation. A growth rate 
much lower than 8% would feel like a reces- 
sion and produce global fallout. So China’s 
ability to tap the brake without causing a 


jolt will impact everything from the prices 


of copper and oil to the stock prices of com- 
panies such as FedEx and Procter & Gam- 
ble. And, oh, yes, neighboring economies 
throughout Asia, which just might fall off 
a cliff if things don’t go smoothly. 

Global investors are betting that Chi- 
na will manage to slow the growth with 
aplomb. Chinese shares, while down 6% 
for the year, have been roaring back from 
an earlier steep decline. Shares were up 
12% in October. “We think they are doing a 
great job managing their economy down,” 
says Tony Roth, chief investment strategist 
at UBS Wealth Management. 

Yet success is hardly assured. China’s tor- 
rid growth has left it with escalating infla- 
tion (now running at 3.6% annually) that 
is making it difficult for the country’s poor 
to buy food and secure shelter. Food prices 
are rising at a rate of 8% annually; ram- 
pant real estate speculation has probably 
created a bubble. So there is immense pres- 


‘To the extent that 
we have a recovery 
here, it’s been on the 
back of China. It’s the 
Caterpillars of the world 
that are adding jobs.’ 


——KEVIN CARTER, 
CEO, ALPHASHARES 


sure to act decisively before riots break out. 

China’s leaders have proved capable 
macroeconomic managers in the past two 
decades. But this is a different challenge. 
“Managing the decompression of a bubble 
is not an easy thing,” warns David Darst, 
chief investment strategist at Morgan 
Stanley Smith Barney. If growth slows too 
much, he says, “you could have knock-on 
effects both geographically and in markets 
that are psychologically associated with 
China demand.” In other words, a China 
slowdown could devastate emerging Asian 
economies like those of Indonesia, Malay- 
sia and Singapore and reverberate among 


natural-resource-oriented countries suchas | 


Russia, Australia, New Zealand and Brazil, 
which supply raw materials for China’s in- 
frastructure. Commodity prices would fall. 

It would hit home in the U.S. too. “To 
the extent that we have a recovery here, 
it’s been on the back of China,” says Kevin 
Carter, CEO of AlphaShares, an investment 
firm that specializes in China. “It’s the Cat- 
erpillars of the world that are adding jobs.” 
Caterpillar, a maker of construction equip- 
ment, is among a host of U.S. industrials 
that have prospered from the build-out of 
China's infrastructure. 

China is battling other demons too. Its 
latest five-year plan, unveiled last month, 
emphasizes the domestic economy ina bid 
to make the nation less dependent on the 
rest of the world to buy what it produces. 
“They are speeding urbanization into 
suburbanization,” says Ed Yardeni, chief 
investment strategist at Yardeni Research. 

This is a natural progression, and West- 
ern nations are lining up to sate the appe- 
tites of an emerging middle class that has 
acquired a taste for cars, modern appliances 
and premium foods. The problem is that 
this domestic economy hasn't really devel- 
oped. China’s people are mostly poor; the 
country ranks 130th in terms of GDP per 
capita. Counting on domestic consumers to 
keep growth above 8% is a dicey prospect. 

So while the popular bet is that China 
will manage, until the planned slowdown 
plays out, you might want to curb your en- 
thusiasm, just a bit, for commodities and 
emerging-market stocks, which are most at 
risk. The same goes for U.S. infrastructure 
companies that have been riding China’s 
growth, like Cat, General Dynamics, Dow 
Chemical and Emerson Electric. 

Long term, of course, the growth story 
is intact. If you believe the Chinese can 
manage their economy with precision, 
then the smart move is to get positioned 
for domestic demand, with global con- 
sumer stocks like Starbucks, Nike, Yum! 
Brands and P&G. But with all that China’s 
up against, navigating this won't be easy. ™ 
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Can China Tap the Brake? Once a 
growth manager, Beijing now has to slow 
things down. The task is a tricky one 





BY DAN KADLEC 





IN A REMARKABLY SHORT TIME, CHINA'S 
economy has blossomed into the sec- 
ond largest in the world. Only five years 
ago, China’s GDP was half that of No. 2 
Japan, which the Chinese eclipsed earlier 
this year. Next stop: the mammoth U.S. 
economy—a milestone that is a decade or 
two away and yet all but certain. 

China’s epic growth is an old story; its 
economy has been racing along at 8% to 10% 
annual growth for 30 years. But now, witha 
GDP approaching $5 trillion (vs. $14 trillion 
in the U.S), China is such a powerhouse that 
its every move ripples around the globe. 

Which isto say you can’tignore China— 
even if youaren't directly invested—at least 
not for the next 100 years Or so. Pay particu- 
lar attention to China’s latest move, which 
has been to rein in its breakneck growth. 
Most countries would love to have this prob- 
lem. China raised interest rates last month 
for the first time in three years and has tak- 
en othersteps to slow bank lending and cool 
a sizzling property market. Growth slowed 
to 9.6% in the third quarter, down from 
11.9% in the first and 10.3% in the second. 

Thisisa delicate situation. A growth rate 
much lower than 8% would feel like a reces- 
sion and produce global fallout. So China’s 
ability to tap the brake without causing a 
jolt will impact everything from the prices 


of copper and oil to the stock prices of com- 
panies such as FedEx and Procter & Gam- 
ble. And, oh, yes, neighboring economies 
throughout Asia, which just might fall off 
acliffif things don’t go smoothly. 

Global investors are betting that Chi- 
na will manage to slow the growth with 
aplomb. Chinese shares, while down 6% 
for the year, have been roaring back from 
an earlier steep decline. Shares were up 
12% in October. “We think they are doing a 
great job managing their economy down,” 
says Tony Roth, chief investment strategist 
at UBS Wealth Management. 

Yet success is hardly assured. China’s tor- 
rid growth has left it with escalating infla- 
tion (now running at 3.6% annually) that 
is making it difficult for the country’s poor 
to buy food and secure shelter. Food prices 
are rising at a rate of 8% annually; ram- 
pant real estate speculation has probably 
created a bubble. So there is immense pres- 


‘To the extent that 
we have a recovery 
here, it’s been on the 
back of China. It’s the 
Caterpillars of the world 
that are adding jobs.’ 
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sure to act decisively before riots break out. 

China’s leaders have proved capable 
macroeconomic managers in the past two 
decades. But this is a different challenge. 
“Managing the decompression of a bubble 
is not an easy thing,” warns David Darst, 
chief investment strategist at Morgan 
Stanley Smith Barney. If growth slows too 
much, he says, “you could have knock-on 
effects both geographically and in markets 
that are psychologically associated with 
China demand.” In other words, a China 
slowdown could devastate emerging Asian 
economies like those of Indonesia, Malay- 
sia and Singapore and reverberate among 
natural-resource-oriented countries such as 
Russia, Australia, New Zealand and Brazil, 


which supply raw materials for China’s in- | 


frastructure. Commodity prices would fall. 

It would hit home in the U.S. too. “To 
the extent that we have a recovery here, 
it’s been on the back of China,” says Kevin 
Carter, CEO of AlphaShares, an investment 
firm that specializes in China. “It’s the Cat- 
erpillars of the world that are adding jobs.” 
Caterpillar, a maker of construction equip- 
ment, is among a host of U.S. industrials 
that have prospered from the build-out of 
China’s infrastructure. 

China is battling other demons too. Its 
latest five-year plan, unveiled last month, 
emphasizes the domestic economy ina bid 
to make the nation less dependent on the 
rest of the world to buy what it produces. 
“They are speeding urbanization into 
suburbanization,” says Ed Yardeni, chief 
investment strategist at Yardeni Research. 

This is a natural progression, and West- 
ern nations are lining up to sate the appe- 
tites of an emerging middle class that has 
acquired a taste for cars, modern appliances 
and premium foods. The problem is that 
this domestic economy hasn't really devel- 
oped. China’s people are mostly poor; the 
country ranks 130th in terms of GDP per 
capita. Counting on domestic consumers to 
keep growth above 8% is a dicey prospect. 

So while the popular bet is that China 
will manage, until the planned slowdown 
plays out, you might want to curb your en- 
thusiasm, just a bit, for commodities and 
emerging-market stocks, which are most at 
risk. The same goes for U.S. infrastructure 
companies that have been riding China’s 
growth, like Cat, General Dynamics, Dow 
Chemical and Emerson Electric. 

Long term, of course, the growth story 
is intact. If you believe the Chinese can 
manage their economy with precision, 
then the smart move is to get positioned 
for domestic demand, with global con- 
sumer stocks like Starbucks, Nike, Yum! 
Brands and P&G. But with all that China’s 
up against, navigating this won't be easy. @ 
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GADGETS 


Kno Wants a Slice of Apple. 


Cheg 
e-textbook 


BY ANITA HAMILTON © 


IT MIGHT SEEM FOOLISH FOR A NO-NAME 
start-up to compete with Apple’s wildly pop- 
ular iPad for a sliver of a market that barely 
exists—tablet computers that display elec- 
tronic textbooks. But Osman Rashid, co- 
founder of Kno Inc. in Santa Clara, Calif., 
is used to tussling with giants. Rashid’s 
first start-up, textbook-rental site Chegg, 
took direct aim at the pocketbooks of old- 
school publishers by creating a nationwide 
market for secondhand textbooks. In 2or0, 
its fourth year as a kind of Netflix for text- 
books, Chegg is poised to take in sales of 
more than $130 million and has even turned 
a former rival, McGraw-Hill, into a revenue- 
sharing partner. “Everybody thought we 
would flame out and disappear, but we 
stuck around,” notes Rashid, 40, who was 
born in London and raised in Islamabad. 
Rashid’s ability to disrupt an oligopolis- 
tic market that enjoys fat margins hasn’t 
gone unnoticed. Kno’s inaugural product 
is a $549 tablet with a 14-in. color touch- 
screen and 16 gigabytes of memory. A 
dual-pane model will cost $799. (Buyers 
can upgrade to 32 gigabytes of memory for 
an additional $100.) Both have software 
for downloading and viewing digital text- 
books, which Kno plans to sell at 30%-to- 
50% discounts. Although the tablet won't 
be in students’ hands until Christmas, 
the company has already raised some 
$55, million—and plenty of eyebrows. 


Global 8 


7,com’s Osman Rashid says his 
tablet can take 


the iPad to school 


Venture capitalist Marc Andreessen, cre- 
ator of the first popular Web browser, 
Mosaic, is Kno’s largest investor and most 
vocal supporter. He says the Knoisa killer 
app: “Today’s experience of buying and 
carrying around textbooks is awful and 
expensive. Other tablets can’t display a 
textbook page because the screen is too 
small. The screens literally can’t support 
the textbooks.” 

Actually, electronic textbooks are al- 
ready available on the iPad. Students at 
New Jersey’s Seton Hall University and 
elsewhere are using the free Inkling 
application to buy and read digital versions 
of five textbooks, including the best-selling 
Biology by Peter Raven. Students can buy 
the book fora hefty $150 or pay $3.99 achap- 
ter. Inkling founder Matt MacInnis prom- 
ises hundreds more titles to follow. Other 
iPad apps offer digital textbooks as well. 

MacInnis thinks the Knois really a Kno- 
go because the price is too high for a rela- 
tively dumb gadget: “Who's going to buy a 
$1,000 device when they can go and buy an 
iPad for half the price that does ro times as 
many things?” Andreessen says MacInnis 
misses the point. “A student is comparing 
a Kno to a backpack of physical textbooks. 
They are not comparing it to an iPad,” he 
says, adding that college students already 
spend an average of $800 year on books. 

What’s certain is that the $4 billion 
college-textbook market is ripe for a digital 
makeover. Research firm Simba Informa- 


tion estimates that digital-textbook sales 
will soar from just 2% of the total market 
in 2009 to 11.5% in 2013. 

For electronic textbooks to take off, 
however, they need to be more than glori- 
fied PDF files. The Kno will let students 
write class notes with a stylus, insert notes 
on a page and collaborate with other users 
via wi-fi. The two-pane version lets stu- 
dents hold one page in place while flipping 
through on the second pane to, say, hunt 
down a physics formula. 

Critics say the Kno’s large screen—the 
same kind that’s used in the MacBook Pro 
notebook—makes it too big. But beta tes- 
ter Darshan Shankar, a sophomore at the 
University of California, Berkeley, thinks 
otherwise. “I can read two pages of text 
on it without straining my eyes,” he says. 


He also likes taking notes with the stylus: | 


‘A student is comparing 
a Kno to a backpack 
of physical textbooks ... 


not to an iPad.’ 


——MARC ANDREESSEN, INVESTOR 


“The iPad doesn’t have a stylus, so I'd have | 
to be taking notes with my finger.” Kno | 
plans to make its browser-based software | 





available on other tablets as well. Dozens of | 
iPad clones have been announced for 2or11. | 


Tailored to show digital textbooks, 
the Kno will almost certainly be a niche 
product to start, but Rashid doesn’t see 
that as a liability. The same was true 
for the electronic calculator in the early 
1970s. “For me, it is about customers say- 
ing it is great and recommending it to 
others,” he says. “Kno doesn’t have to sell 
10 million units in a year to be a success. 
We do not have that kind of pressure.” 
That’ s a business lesson in itself. a 
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Alive and kicking “/ speak from 
the grave,” he writes, “for a good 
reason: I can speak thence freely.” 
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A Man in Full. 
Mark Twain 
aabbeetcmiaisemaele 
unexpurgated, 


nbetleeletuael 
version of his 
unblushing 
memoir 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 








NE THING JUST ABOUT 
O everybody knows about 
Mark Twain is that he 
had the pleasure of being able to 
say that the reports of his death 
were greatly exaggerated. But 
sure enough, the day arrived— 
April 21, 1g10—when those reports 
were right on the money. Or were 
they? Because here we are, a cen- 
tury later, and there’s still enough 
life in the old boy to debut the first 
volume of the Autobiography of Mark 
Twain (University of California 
Press; 744 pages) at the No. 2 spot on 
the New York Times best-seller list. 
Almost as good: he’s right behind 
Earth (The Book), co-authored by Jon 
Stewart, whose mix of dry wit and 
genuine moral outrage comes right 
from the Twain playbook. Samuel 
L. Clemens may be dead, but Mark 
Twain is doing just fine. 

Why is Volume I just now seeing 
the light of day? At his death, Twain 
stipulated that the manuscript of 
his memoir was not to be published 
in its entirety for 100 years. He was 
concerned that it was too full of 
Twain unchained—acidic opin- 
ions and white-hot fulminations 
against the follies and wickedness 
of his time. Having seen his share of 
those—including the institutional- 
ized sadism of slavery, the gluttony 
of the Gilded Age and the imperial- 
ist misadventures of the Spanish- 
American War—Twain had arrived 
at the not unreasonable but never 
popular conclusion that mankind 
“was not made for any useful pur- 
pose, for the reason that he hasn’t 
served any; that he was most likely 
not even made intentionally; and 
that his working his way up out of 
the oyster bed to his present posi- 
tion was probably [a] matter of sur- 
prise and regret to the Creator.” 

He was also writing during 
atime of American military ex- 
peditions abroad and criminal 
malfeasance in the business 
world—sound familiar?—and his 
views on those matters were not 
designed to broaden his fan base. 
Twain was well known in his life- 
time as an opponent of the Spanish- 
American War, but he was probably 
smart to think twice about going 
public too soon with a description 
of American soldiers in the Philip- 
pines as “uniformed assassins.” 


Notes from 
Underground. 
Twain speaks 
“from the 
grave” about 
the right way 
to produce a 
memoir 








He explains the 
philosophy behind 
the unconventional 
structure of his 
memoir; “Start at 
no particular time 
of your life; wander 
at your free will all 
over your life.” 
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COURTESY THE MARK TWAIN PROJECT 





THE PAPER TRAIL 
The editors of 
Twain's book had 
to contend with a 
manuscript of more 
than half a million 





He advises his 


Twain did not rule out the pub- 
lishing of parts of his manuscript 
before the ro0-year mark, so long 
as “all sound and sane expres- 
sions of opinion are left out.” In 
the decades after his death, three 
successive versions appeared that 
were variously sanitized, abridged 
and tidied up. But as the centenary 
approached, the Mark Twain Proj- 
ect, a scholarly effort housed at the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
got going on this definitive edi- 
tion of the book. It will eventually 
run to three volumes, about half 
of whose material has never been 
published before. 

Because of the unusual way 
Twain produced it, the editors, 
led by Harriet Elinor Smith, had 
their work cut out for them. After 
decades of aborted attempts at an 
autobiography, Twain had decided 
by early 1904 to dictate his recollec- 
tions to a stenographer. He had also 
decided to plunge every day into 
whichever moment of his life he 
pleased to consider, with no regard 
for chronology. “Talk only about 
the thing which interests you for 
the moment” is how he describes 
his working method. “Drop it the 
moment its interest threatens to 
pale, and turn your talk upon the 
new and more interesting thing 
that has intruded itself into your 
mind meantime.” 

This is just what he does, dip- 
ping into an item from his morn- 
ing newspaper that leads him 
into aremembrance of a long-ago 
public lecture, which reminds 
him of a funny birthday party he 
once attended—at times this book 
reads like the one we all expected 
Keith Richards to write. Yet it’s 
a method that works a definite 
magic. It gives Twain’s volume 
of mostly r9th century recollec- 
tions a distinctly 20th century 
feel. It makes him something like 
the first American modernist, a 
writer almost Proustian in his 
free-associational reaches into the 
past—no matter that Proust prob- 
ably never had house cats named 
Plague and Pestilence, played a 
practical joke at the White House 
or spent an entire afternoon asa 
stumbling young huntsman be- 
ing outwitted by a wild turkey. 





The Bubbly Stream 

TWAIN SETTLED UPON THE IDEA 

of dictating his book while living 
ina rented villa near Florence, 
where he had gone with his wife 
Olivia in the hope of restoring her 
failing health (in vain—she died 
there in June 1904, after which 
Twain could not bring himself to 
return to his work until 18 months 
later, in New York). The villa was 
owned by the book’s first villain— 
Countess Massiglia, an American 
divorcée whose second husband, 
an Italian aristocrat, was ona 
diplomatic mission in East Asia 
while she pursued an affair with 
her chief manservant. Twain's 
narrative languishes a bit while he 
reaches from the grave to defame, 
vilify and generally abominate the 
Countess—the kind of woman 
who would deliberately disable the 
phone Twain installed to summon 
doctors for his wife. Even Twain, 
who can abominate with the best 
of them, gets tiresome when he 
does it for 30 pages or so. 

But just when you've heard 
enough about the deplorable Count- 
ess, Twain lights out for more enter- 
taining territory, until the book is 
once more like a paddle wheeler go- 
ing merrily, merrily, merrily down 
his bubbly stream of consciousness, 
with Twain cracking jokes, settling 
scores and offering acidic appraisals 
of publishers he thinks have cheat- 
ed him. That’s how we know that 
the wonderfully named Hartford 
E. Bliss was “a tall, lean, skinny, yel- 
low, toothless, bald-headed, rat-eyed 
professional liar and scoundrel.” 

The darker side of Twain’s na- 
ture comes back out to play when 
he talks about people like the rogue 
financier Jay Gould. “The mightiest 
disaster which has ever befallen 
this country,” he calls him. “The 
people had desired money before 
his day, but he taught them to fall 
down and worship it.” But what 


At times this book 
reads like the one 
we all expected 
Keith Richards 

to write 


really gets steam coming out of his 
ears is a 1906 massacre of rebellious 
Philippine tribesmen and their 
families by American forces, who 
trapped them ina crater and rained 
artillery and gunfire down from 
the heights for days. “The enemy 
numbered six hundred,” he writes, 
“including women and children— 
and we abolished them utterly, 
leaving not even a baby alive to cry 
for its dead mother.” 

All the same, in this first vol- 
ume, Twain is in outrage mode only 
occasionally. Some of the book’s 
best moments are the work ofa 
much gentler and more wistful 
nature. His remembrances of child- 
hood days on his uncle's farm in 
Missouri are Twain in a more lyri- 
cal mood. (“I can call back the prai- 
rie, and its loneliness and peace, and 
a vast hawk hanging motionless in 
the sky, with his wings spread wide 
and the blue of the vault showing 
through the fringe of their end- 
feathers ...”). He also writes mov- 
ingly of his daughter Susy, who was 
just 24 when she died suddenly of 
meningitis in 1896. (“It is one of the 
mysteries of our nature,” he notes, 
“that aman, all unprepared, can re- 
ceive a thunderstroke like that and 
live.”) For much of the latter part of 
Volume I, Twain excerpts short pas- 
sages from a biography about him 
that she composed at age 13, each 
followed by the recollections her 
words set off in him all these years 
later, a poignant call-and-response 
that deepens the intricate archi- 
tecture of his story. A question she 
once asked about life—“What is it 
all for?”—becomes a melancholy 
motif of the book. 

The editors have decided to end 
this first volume with Twain's re- 
flections on Helen Keller, whom he 
first met around 1894, her warmth 
and intelligence captivating him. 
They could just as well have closed 
after any chapter at all ina life 
being told every which way. This 
catch-as-catch-can construction 
may not make for the best way to 
grasp the chronology of Twain’s 
life, but for that, there are fine biog- 
raphies by Justin Kaplan and Ron 
Powers. Asa way to get inside his 
pinwheeling, glittering and volca- 
nic mind, it could hardly be better. = 
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The Man Who Couldn’t Stop. | 


CUMIOLUIL ICLULIILOS 


BY LEV GROSSMAN 


IN I919, WHEN HE WAS 2 YEARS 
old, Louis Zamperini climbed 
out his bedroom window and ran 
down the street naked. The same 
year, his family moved from New 
York to California; at one point 
during the trip, Zamperini went 
running the length of the train 
and right out the back of the ca 
boose. He was later found toddling 
happily along the tracks. 

By high school, Zamperini was 
a phenomenally gifted miler with 
astounding stamina and a hip- 
rolling, ground-eating seven-foot 
stride. But long before then, it was 
apparent that he had something 
even rarer and less easily explicable 
inside him: a chronic restlessness, 
something beyond even will- 
power, that wouldn't allow him to 
give up even when going on was 
no longer endurable. Zamperini’s 
life is the subject of a new book by 
Laura Hillenbrand, who also wrote 
Seabiscuit, the story of another 
great racer of the 1930s. But unlike 
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Seabiscuit’s, Zamperini’s story had 
a terrible second act that took place 
far from the racetrack. 

In 1936, Zamperini competed in 
the Berlin Olympics. He wasn’t sea 
soned enough to make the U.S. team 
at 1,500 m, but he finished eighth in 
the 5,000. He wasn’t that disappoint 
ed. He was only 19. He figured he'd 
make his mark in Tokyo in 1940. 
And anyway, he got to meet Hitler. 

By 1940, Zamperini was closing 
in ona world record in the mile, but 
World War II beat him to the tape. 
The 1940 Games were canceled, and 
Zamperini was drafted into the 
Army Air Corps. On May 27, 1943, 
on a search mission out of Hono 
lulu, his plane developed engine 
trouble and went down in the open 
ocean near the equator. 

Zamperini and two others 
survived the crash and clambered 
onto two inflatable life rafts. By the 
fourth day, their food and water 
were gone, but Zamperini was 
incapable of despair. He harvested 
rainwater. He caught an albatross 
with his bare hands. He killed a 


again, I’d kill myself.” i 


Race against time Zamperini 
training for the 1940 Olympics. 
World War II intervened, and 
he was drafted instead 


shark with a screwdriver, and the 
men ate its liver. After 33 days, one 
man died. On the 4oth day, Zam 
perini saw angels. On the 47th, they 
drifted into the Marshall Islands. 

But his ordeal wasn’t over. The 
islands were Japanese territory, 
and Zamperini was taken pris- 
oner. He was sent toa POW camp 
near Tokyo, where the disciplin 
ary officer beat and tortured him 
relentlessly. The man was Zam 
perini’s natural enemy: an obvious 
psychopath, he lived to dominate, 
and Zamperini was indomitable. 
Their duel left Zamperini a physi- 
cal wreck, on fire with dysentery 
and sinking fast, but now time was 
on his side. Japan surrendered on 
Sept. 2, 1945. After two years asa 
POW, he had survived again. 

It took Hillenbrand seven years 
to research and write Unbroken. 
Zamperini’s story is almost 
dangerously rich, full of pulpy, 
overheated detail, but Hillenbrand 
cools and tempers it with precise 
prose and a disciplined eye for 
facts that ground Zamperini’s 
incredible odyssey in reality. She 
notes, for instance, that by the end 
of their seven weeks on the ocean, 
dye from the rafts had turned the 
men a bright yellow. 

Oddly, what remains a mys 
tery at the end of Unbroken is the 
book’s ostensible subject, the 
secret of Zamperini’s invincible 
spirit. Hillenbrand wisely leaves 
that untouched. It’s hard to imag- 
ine a psychological theory that 
would satisfyingly explain such 
an outlier. Even Zamperini, now 
93, doesn’t understand it: there 
are moments when he seems like 
a hostage to his own will to live, 
which lashes him ruthlessly on- 
ward when death would have been 


a relief. Shortly after his release, he | 


told a journalist, “If I knew I had 
to go through those experiences 
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Trouble ahead Pine, left, and Washington play railway workers trying to avert disaster 


MOVIES 

nm D1, 1] 
Crazy Train. )}\ue coll. 
stop a speeding locom« 
like a job for Denzel W 


BY MARY POLS 


| TONY SCOTT’S BRISK, ECONOMICAL ACTION 


movie Unstoppable features an unmanned, 
brakeless runaway freight train racing full 
throttle through Pennsylvania. The train 
is speeding toward an elevated S curve 
where, we are promised, it will derail, 
depositing its load of toxic and combus 


| tible chemicals upon a densely populated 


area. The disaster will be huge. How huge? 
Comely train dispatcher Connie (Rosario 
Dawson) sums it up: “We're talking about 
amissile the size of the Chrysler Building.” 
Clearly, this situation calls for a cool 
head, a steady hand anda dazzling smile- 
in short, Denzel Washington. He plays 
Frank, a veteran railway engineer grudg- 


| ingly paired with Will (Chris Pine), a hot 


headed rookie conductor. After their train 
narrowly avoids a head-on collision with 
the runaway, they hatcha plan to chase and 
stop it. It’s dangerous, but if it works, both 
men will be heroes. Then maybe Frank’s 
gorgeous daughters, who work at Hooters, 
will start answering his calls. Will's wife 
(Jessy Schram) might drop the silly re 
straining order she took out after he bran 
dished a handgun. Also, lives will be saved. 

The film, inspired by a more modestly 
dramatic 2001 incident in Ohio, is simplis 
tic but rousing and well cast. Few are bet 
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ter than Washington at playing likable, 
down-to-earth heroes, and Pine displays 


some of the same appealing sass we saw in | 


Star Trek. The trains get a chance to shine 
too; Scott shoots them as hulking, belch 
ing, intimidating, magnificent beasts. 

He also teases an impressive amount of 
drama out of the crisis, from the 173 cross 
ings that need to be secured to the train 
full of sweet schoolkids who have no idea 
how ironic it is that they're on a safety tour 
on this particular day. On the distracting 
downside, screenwriter Mark Bomback 
gives insane credence to the capabilities of 
the media: the play-by-play offered by TV 
news crews covering the crisis is impossibly 
detailed and implausibly well informed. 

The disaster movie is old-fashioned 
conceptually, but Unstoppable stays con 
temporary in its references to the plight 
of today’s blue collar America. Connie can 
be a train dispatcher, but she’s still likely 
to encounter a sexist bureaucrat (Kevin 


Dunn) who doubts her capabilities. And | 


old-timers like Frank and his buddies will 


continue to have their jobs threatened by | 


cost-effective new hires like Will. Unstop 
pable cheerfully tries to convince us such 
fundamental challenges can be overcome 
andend with hugs all around. Itjust takes a 
little teamwork and the helpful motivation 
of a locomotive on the loose. it 


MOVIES 


Jumpin’ Jihad! 


In Sheffield, England, Omar (Riz Ahmed) 
is showing his pretty wife and sweet kid 
a video that he and his mates made: 
arms cradling machine guns, they spit 
out death threats against the West. But 
the jihadists keep tripping over their 
lines. “These are the outtakes, y'know, 
the bloopers,” Omar says apologetically. 
He looks at the rest of the video and 
sighs. “They're all bloopers.” 

For two decades, Chris Morris has 
been British TV's most fearless satirist, 
skewering his own medium with fake 
news shows (The Day Today) and talk 
shows (Brass Eye). In Four Lions, about 
a gang of English Muslims who plan an 
attack dressed as clowns, he finds a way 
to question both the efficiency of home- 
grown terrorists and the public’s sustain- 
ing fear of an unlikely threat. The result 
is the blackest, ballsiest political com- 
edy since Dr. Strangelove—and for those 
of strong stomach, one of the funniest. 

Like shoe bomber Richard Reid or the 
Times Square guerrilla who locked the 
keys to his getaway vehicle in the car 
that held the bomb, these guys aren't 
masterminds. Barry (Nigel Lindsay) 
hopes to stoke revolution by bombing 
a mosque. Faisal (Adee! Akhtar) wants 
to use crows as tiny suicide bombers. 
Hassan (Arsher Ali) spouts holy-terror 
hip-hop. Waj (Kayvan Novak) uses a talk- 
ing toy “prayer bear” to assist in his daily 
devotions. Even Omar, the brains of the 
group by default, can’t identify the busi- 
ness end of a ground-to-air missile. His 
comrades at a training camp in Pakistan 
can’t agree which way Mecca is. 

Morris provides no rational onscreen 
intermediary; the audience is on its own 
to decide what's funny or awful, or awful 
funny. But even the queasy viewer may 
summon enough pity for the Four Lions 
doofuses to wish they could just stay 
away from explosives—before they hurt 
themselves. —BY RICHARD CORLISS 


Tragedy as 
farce The killer 
clowns (Novak, 
Ali, Ahmed) plot 
their caper 
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L tie 
The Lady Killer 


2 yous 
You Are What You Read 


Rye. Scholastic’s new site gathers “bookprints” 
87 | books 





3 BOOK 
Full Dark, No Stars 


For Whoopi Goldberg, it’s Peter Pan. For Bill Gates, The Catcher in the 


lists of life-changing 


from celebrities, authors and regular readers to share tastes 
and connect over our common love of To Kill a Mockingbird. 


2=| Awoman discovers that her longtime husband is a serial killer; a 
,§| mystery writer survives a brutal rape and has to decide whether to 
“| exact vengeance. The characteristically gripping tales in Stephen 

King’s four-novella collection are the darkest he’s written in ages. 


VIDEO GAME 
Call of Duty: Black Ops 


Activision’s megaselling franchise returns to the bad old days of 





the Cold War, starting off in Vietnam and moving on to fully deni 


=| able missions in hot spots around the globe. Worried about getting 


i) 
$5 The Elia Kazan Collection 








Reviews Online 


pwned by COD veterans? Try the all-new Combat Training mode. 


This essential box includes A Streetcar Named Desire, On the Water 
front and 13 other winners from a pugnacious film artist. Big bonus 
Martin Scorsese’s A Letter to Elia, a heartfelt documemoir of a young 
man’s love for the rough mastery of a mentor’s films. 


By Richard Corliss, Gilbert Cruz, Radhika Jones, Evan Narcisse and Claire Suddath 
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Q&A 
Josh Groban 


The classically trained crooner has sold 
more than 20 million albums in the U.S. 
alone and isn’t slowing down: his new disc, 
Illuminations, is out Nov. 15. Groban talked to 
Time about finding his voice, performing 
the national anthem and singing karaoke. 


Illuminations was produced by Rick Rubin, 
who previously worked with Metallica, Johnny 
Cash and the Beastie Boys. 

Natural fit, right? We were introduced by 
a mutual friend. It did feel very much like 
an odd-couple situation, but once he heard 
the music, he said, “You know what? This 
may not be so odd after all.” 


You've also just done a film with Steve 
Carell—Crazy, Stupid, Love—out next year. 
They put me in the role of Emma Stone’s 
fiancé, who is kind of a douche bag—can I 
say that in Time? It was so, so fun. To make 
Steve laugh is the greatest thrill ever. 


When did you realize that you can do this 
amazing thing that very few people can do? 

I was very shy about my voice. I didn’t 
sing very loudly if I did sing. I remember 
getting my first lead role in high school 
that really allowed me to belt out, and all 
of a sudden I felt popular for the first time 
in my life. | realized that my voice was not 
something to be afraid of. 





How many times have you been 
asked to sing the national 
anthem? 

Oh, a lot. It’s always nerve 
racking. There are enough 
of people's botched 
YouTube clips out there. 
Even though we know 
that song backward 

and forward, there’s 
something about the idea 
of having to do it when it 
really matters. 


What's your favorite 
karaoke song? 

Guns N’ Roses’ “Novem 
ber Rain.” Hands down. 
It’s a good 10-minute epic 
and gives everybody a 
chance to sit and drink for 
a bit. —BY TIM MORRISON 








Essay 





Nancy 





Gibbs 


Eureka! One thing technology can’t give 
us is time for serendipitous discovery. 
Why we need to reinvent free time 


INVENTION IS A HEDGE AGAINST ANONYMITY; MAKE 
something that matters and you can live forever. Hans 
Geiger and his counter, Samuel Morse and his code, 
Joseph-Ignace Guillotin and his highly efficient blade. 
But we know by now that for every Edison or Jonas Salk 
there are legions of inventors whose genius goes unsung, 
who may never be famous, though they can get rich. 

I'd never heard of Marion Donovan, a Connecticut 
housewife and mother of two who, in 1946, got sick of 
doing laundry. She sat down at her sewing machine 
with a shower curtain, and the next thing you knew 
she had invented the reusable diaper cover, which she 
ultimately made out of nylon parachute cloth and sold at 
Saks Fifth Avenue. Then she de- 
signed an absorbent paper for a 
completely disposable diaper— 
which every large manufacturer 
told her was “superfluous and 
impractical,” until the people at 
Pampers realized otherwise. 

Inventions have always 
had many parents. “Doubt is 
the father of invention,” said 
Galileo. Necessity is its mother, 
said Plato. Or, in the luxurious 
modern age, sloth, which gave 
us the electric toothbrush, the 
universal remote and the drive- 
through liquor store. These days, . 
the operative motivation may be frugality, which leads to 
the discovery that balled-up newspaper deodorizes shoes, 
baby oil cleans chrome and sticking a marshmallow or 
an orange peel in a bag of brown sugar keeps it from hard- 
ening into a sweet dark rock. Or sustainability, which 
propels university students and volunteers to develop an 
incubator out of recycled car parts, engineers to embed 
battery rechargers in roadbeds and designers to fashion a 
fake fur coat out of plastic garment fasteners. 

There’s no shortage of ideas in circulation; the number 
of patent applications in the U.S. has doubled since just 
1997, to close to half a million a year. Still, Isuspect that 
many of us are too busy keeping up to pause for tinker- 
ing, conceiving, concocting or devising. Technology, that 
bullying child of progress and prosperity, gives us ever 
finer tools of invention even as it denies us the time to use 
them. We are so wired, so networked and so well equipped 
that one person now does the job five people used to, thus 
hoisting productivity while precluding creativity. 

It seems we're on the verge of getting our jet packs— 
but no one has yet managed the time machine, Or better 





yet, the time expander. So we've got to play tricks on our- 
selves: schedule free time, however counterintuitive that 
may seem. Deep immersion in a task—no distractions, 
no interruptions—can give the illusion that time itself is 
receding. We feel lighter, braver, our brains more nimble; 
we free ourselves to try and fail and try again. I’ve always 
envied the Google engineers their “20% time”: the one day 
a week they are told to allocate to a kind of intellectual 
R&D, working on projects that aren’t part of their nor- 
mal job description. This speaks to one of the ironies of 
innovation: too much freedom makes it harder, too little 
makes it impossible. But if we were ordered by our bosses 
to spend even one hour a week brainstorming, blue- 
skying, free-associating, I imag- 
ine the rest of the week would 
become more creative as well. 

Creativity can be an ad- 
mirable end in itself—but it’s 
also a route to power. The great 
designer, architect and innova- 
tor Buckminster Fuller once 
marveled at the workings of a 
tiny piece at the edge of the rud- 
der of a great steamship, like the 
Queen Mary, called the trimtab. 
“Just moving the little trimtab 
builds a low pressure that pulls 
the rudder around. Takes almost 
no effort at all,” he said. “The 
little individual can be a trimtab. Society thinks it’s go- 
ing right by you, that it’s left you altogether. But if you're 
doing dynamic things mentally, the fact is that you can 
just put your foot out like that and the whole big ship of 
state is going to go.” Etched in stone at his grave site, it 
sayS, CALL ME TRIMTAB—BUCKY. 

You see this at work every day, maybe not always 
world-changing interventions but life-changing ones, un- 
remarkable at the time but transformative nonetheless. 
Some people, some moments, like some inventions, arrive 
in our lives with a flourish of trumpets. Some slide in shy- 
ly, unannounced, and set about changing everything. I 
had many great teachers and professors and mentors over 
the years, but it was a young first-grade teacher who saw a 
crushed little girl, told by the grizzled senior teacher that I 
had used the word then too often in the first piece of writ- 
ing I'd ever attempted, who swooped in with her gold star, 
stuck it atop the page and told me to keep writing. Call me 
Trimtab, she might have said, as she set me sailing off into 
second grade, and a whole new world. She didn’t invent 
me. But she invented a writer. a 
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